r PROGRESS! FREE THOUGHT! UN TRAMMELED LIV ES! 


a ; BREAKING THE WAY FO 


NEW YORK, MAY 2, 1874. 


R FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


Vol. VII. —No. 22.—Whole No. 178. PRICE TEN CENTS. 


LOANERS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Continental-Life Building, 
22: Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


CAPITAL $500,000 
Subject to increase tO........ 0.0. ccc eee eee 1,000,000 


This Bank negotiates: LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 
ES FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 


RENT BALANCHS and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 


The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
“5 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send forit! Let a million 
copies be sown! : 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTICEH.—Owing to our hooks haying been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to send names and P, O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 
stamps for postage. ` 

Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc. 


A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 
223 Brown st., Rochester, N. Y. 


TO THE AFFLICTED. 


Having permanently located at Chicago, I am pre- 
pared to treat all classes of diseases both medicinally 
and magnetically. The success I have hertofore met 
with in magnetie treatment is a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Those who cannot comè to see me in person should 


write tome sending photograph; but it is better to, 


come to my rooms if possible. 


D. W. HULL, 
148 W. Washington at., Chicago, 


THE 
Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 


JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, ® 


WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 


“ One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H: N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr, Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened to it. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT TO 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rural is a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a ‘‘new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago ! 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Evening Post.| 


«H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. Lewie 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. °” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother .] 


“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou. dear 
children need. Altogether it is a nsble enterprise, and 
will. do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 


[From a Schoo. Teacher.] 


“Tam a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE, 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, Il. 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 


for One Year for £3.00. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & »CO. 


THE *ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 


AND ; 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 
AMERICA. 


CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 

Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 

OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
AND A 
SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
. SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapras’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1., 


M. C. BLAND & CO., Publishers, 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


lal Banki: 


Showing how. Interest on ioney can be abolished by 


71 BROADWAY. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON. 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


Free Competition. 
By Wm. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents: 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 4 


‘ a 
a 
An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 
and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, ' 


te 


PRINCIPAL 1886, 


By E. H. Hrywoop. 


Twentieth thousand. | Price 1b conta. We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company hese 
bonds-are convertible into the First Preferred Shares 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 
Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


FREE MONEY. 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 


and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 


at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe entire line of %0 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars, ‘I'ne 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connect 

with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interesi on 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pre. 


fexred shares. 
All the above sold wholesale and retail by 
the i i 


Co-Operative Publishing Co., 
PRINCETON, MASS. 


Fou terme apply to 


CLARK, DODGE & 00, 


Gorner Wall an WAG stre: 


> 
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The Spiritual Mystery ; 
OR, 
“The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 
thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents, 
It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 
Address, 
Kate V. Corson, 
f, ; Toledo, Ohio. 
“THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, — 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home, 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. TRUMAN, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN, 
Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 
Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
Materialism ; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of “ Force and Matter,” 
‘*Man in Nature,” étc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents, 


The Childhood of the World A 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 

By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Religion of Humanity. 

By 0. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
Christianity and Materialism Con- 

trasted. 

By B. B Underwood, A handsome forty-five page 

» pamphlet. 15 cents. 

MR. UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 

Highty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents, 

The Religion of Inhumanity. 
A caustic criticism of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

By Frederic Harrison. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist N thilism. 


By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents. 


The Relation of Witchcraft to Re- 
ligion. 
By A. Ọ. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 


A Positivist Primer. 


A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Being man 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Human- 
ity, in whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose service all other gods exist, and to whom 
atl the children of men owe Labor, Love and Wor- 
ship. Price 7% cents. 


The Truth About Love 8 


A Proposed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. _ Price $1.50, 

Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. - 
Address, ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
New York. 


‘| vate Diseases. The afilicted will take notice that Iam 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP 


traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- | not go forth in vain.” 
day. $ 


$1. at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


WM. DIBBLEE Publications of Walt Whitman, the 
i 7 Greatest of Poets. 


LADIES’ HAIR D RESSER, TEANS OF GRASS. New Edition. 504pp. 


854 BROADWAY, 


TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICE. 


DR. PERKINS 
Gan be consulted as usual at his office, 
No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- | 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. "15 cents. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. Political Essay. Pros 
7 cents, 
Also a few copies of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON 
HEPAT FLORE: ke WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 
where he will continue to condnet his business in all| Address A. K. BUTTS & 00., 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER We dey st Nen Kok 


than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
ACENTS WANTED 


his rent, 

For our Radical and Reform Publications, Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage. 


Has removed from his Store fo the 


the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrheea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease, I challenge the combined 
medical faculty to refute the aboye statement by suc- |’ 
cessful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows: 
Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in-approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
mrig inganity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee if a cure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No. 9 Fifth 
street. S. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and Ihave the largest medical rooms in thecity. 
Call and see me; a friendly chat costs you nothing, 
and. all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


JUST OUT. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 
Full i2mo, Cloth, 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. - 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S, WIGS. 


and everything appertaining tothe business will be 


kept on hand and made to order. ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 


86 Dey _st., New York. 


THE 


“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


“Victor” 
or FLESH BEAUTIFTER, the only pure and harm- ; 


less preparation ever made for the complexion. No Runs ver Eas 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only y Ya 


at 
WM. DIBBLEE'S, Boe Runs very Fast, : 
85 Broadway, Up-stairs, | Runs ver y Still. 
HAS A NEW SHUTTLE SUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 


Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
$62 Broadway, N. Y. 


DIBBLA ANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing an. tue MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth o the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 A. m. till 8 P. a, 

Also, his. celebrated : 


HARABA ZEIN, 


SPIRITUALISM. 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


s — 


“Tt is a splendid book, Youmay depend upon it.?; 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Pub r Beets 
[From the “ Daily Graphic.] 

“‘ Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of eyolution in y i 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable Rae thie Tine oe Partlert maya 
book. All theradicalisms of the times, in philosophy | tour through the principal cities of the United States 


and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor | with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- 
and force.” vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 


The Hartford “Evening Post” says, “ That its Se oa aen me a E Clairvoyant Med ical 


brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal | ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
charm.” 


country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
THE ticles from the leading papers of the Union. The 


REMOV AL.: 
a reader must bearin mind that in nearly every case 2 
MASCU j | NE CROSS these article have Devi waltton by men who are on- Ra 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com- 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of | Dr. Storer’s O f i i ce, 
AND 


the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi a 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and * 
ee occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 


(Formerly at137 Harrison Ave.), 


withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 


phenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be led to be- Banner Of Light Building, 


lieve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 
Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLAGCE, 
BOSTON. 


Jl 
By SHA ROCCO. 
A curious and remarkable work, containing the 


> Price 50 cents, postage free. 
70 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 7% cents; cloth, For sale, wholesale and reiail, by COLBY & RICH, 


It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 


fornia, which will be new even to scholars. It is full EBRASKA STATE REGISTER._A Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship, 


40 column paper, published at the State capital; CERE Dy horse-cars, either on Tremont or Menon 


full of Nebraska news; has a Big Chief correspondent, 


MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 


7 e j Who delineates Indian customs, in peace and in war, This widely k ih Soy ; 
T ( ) H ? y known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
he uestion of ell 9 | All interested in the great West shouid have it, $150 | patients from nine o’clock a. m., to five o’clock p. m., 


daily. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price %5 cents. 


been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. ayear. Address, 


DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick, 


WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mhe api st treatin ou this burning theme wich hag \ EBRASKA INTELLIGENCE AGEN- Patients iu the country, and all persons ordering 


CY.—Full information of business Openings of | Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Cbronic 


125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 


every kind, in Nebraska, sent for $1. Address, and Neryous i iseases, will address 
' JNO. M. BRADFORD & CO., Dr. H. B. Storer, 
Lincoln, Neb. Wo. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 Dey street, New York. 
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liable to be punished by the instantaneous*annihilation of the 
offender. These were the means and purposes of alchemy 
in the most exalted stage of its development, which it had 
attained toward the middle of the fourteenth century. Be- 
fore the thirteenth it was immature; after the fifteenth it 
fell into decay. 

The current of alchemistic opinions and pursuits'issued 
from the dark ground of the Egyptian temple. Gathering 
the influences of Oriental Christianity, and taking in those 
of the Mohammedan torrent, it flowed away to the bleak 
shores of culture in the Christianized North. Egypt endowed 
it with its vail of mystery and its sacred character. The phi- 
losophy of antiquity bestowed upon it its fatal birth-gift of 
theoretical error. In Egypt it had been combined with 
astronomy and astrology, and, when that country passed 
under the sway of the Mohammedan conquerors, the alliance 
of these pursuits was further strengthened by the fatalism 
of the Arabian. Seeking for the philosopher’s stone an ideal 
of material perfection, and uniting with this pursuit that of 
the physician, the alchemist was led to regard the imperfec- 


chemist must resume his pursuit; but, before he may do so 
with any promise of success, these conditions and that 
knowledge must undergo a change, and chemical science, 
unleavened as yet by the thought which shall work it, must 
receive it from without. 


The source whence this thought may be derived is the 
current of organic science, now distributing far and wide the 
fertilizing influence of the theory of evolution, a view of 
creation which, though not new, was not victorious until, 
within the last decades, Charles Darwin led upon the hard- 
fought logic-field an array of facts glittering in their strength. 
Before a victory had been conquered by the, Darwinistic 
school, the specific forms of vegetal and animal life were 
held to be immutable. While it was known that among the. 
individuals of any one species certain differences, justifying 
their being classed as distinct varieties, might arise in the 
course of successive generations, all such variations were 
held to be bounded. by certain more or less narrow limits of 
possibility. The facts adduced by the new schools of biolo- 


The Books and Speeches of Victoria ©. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria ©. Wood- 
PUL ear e ck naw are ys votes a S800 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 2 00 


pee : 1 $ : gists have led to different conclusions, culminating in the 

The Principles of Social Freedom..........0..0...5 25 | tion of the baser metals as a disease, the supposed operation | assertion that all organic forms are changeable without 

Reformation or Revolution, Which ?................ 95 | the 7 oe ous ea aoe a a ae te ke Iimit—transmutable without end—capable of a physical, 
sis : s properties of a universal medicine. Transferred to northern | intellectual and moral elevation, which knows no bound- 

The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 251 soil at the time when medieval Christianity attained its| aries, ; 

The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery................ 25 | most exalted development, alchemy became thoroughly in- 


According to the theory of evolution, the modifications of 
structure and capability which organic forms are liable to 
undergo, in the course of generations, may be traced back to 
three principal causes. The first of these is the influence of 
physical forces, as, when the strength of the muscles is en- 
hanced by exercise, the mind invigorated by thought, or, 
inversely, their function impaired by long-continued disuse. 
The second cause consists in the transmission of these re- 
sults of individual life to a line of, descendants, the effects 
being compounded, as they pass, with others of the same 
order. The third cause isto be found in the competition of 
the forms so produced under circumstances not equally well 
adapted to their capacities nor sufficient for their co-exist- 
ence, leading necessarily to the preservation of those races 
which are best, and the extinction of those which are least, 
fitted to endure adversity. To this last cause, constantly 
active in the organic world, the term “natural selection ” 
has been applied, to distinguish it from the artificial selec- 
tion of the stock-breeder and gardener. The changes 
wrought in organic forms by the influence of inorganic 
forces are generally spoken of as variation. But this varia- 
tion is in reality merely an extension of the principle of 
competition. Organized beings are brought face to face with 
the forces of nature, with the earthquake, the flood, the light- 
ning and the storm.. Often they meetin mortal conflict. The 
living form sinks to the earth before the power of the 
thunderbolt, or the thunderbolt is conquered by the inven- 
tion of genius. Death is but a victorious alliance of in- 
organic forces triumphing over the organic form laid low on 
the battle-field; life is but the victory of the organic forces 
over the inorganic hosts. But, do we not also behold a com- 
petition between a struggle for existence and a natural 
selection occurring among inorganic forms? Cast water 
upon fire; either the water disappears in vapor or the fire is 
extinguished. A mixture of salt and gravel is brought in 
contact with water. The salt is dissolved, the gravel re- 
mains unaltered. Heat a mixture of salt and sal-ammoniac; 
the salt persists, while the sal-ammoniac is vaporized. 


And here we may ask: “Is the distinction between that 
which is living ‘and that which is not—between the organic 
and the inorganic worlds around us—properly drawn?” If 
the changes undergone by the forms of both are due to the 
same causes, wherein lies their difference? Both forms are 
capable of assimilating materia: from without; the organic 
by nourishment, the inorganic directly, as when a crystal 
grows by the assimilation of material from a solution in 
which it is placed. Both also are capable of producing off- 
spring—at least by division if not by sexual genesis. Are we 
then justified in assuming the gap of distinction between © 
these two orders of existence to be as wide and deep as it is 
generally considered? Life is the gradual modification of 
material forms by the action of physical forces; the continu- 
ity in time of the changes thus, wrought; the competition of 
the forms thus evolved. It is the projection of the past into 
the future. It is the persistence of history. 

And we may well question whether it were or not better 
to extend our idea of life. Even if that wide gap which we 
imagine to open between the organic and the inorganic does 
exist, we may still ask: “Is the organic form the only living 
one, and the inorganic form so absolutely dead; or do they 
not rather both constitute forms of life radically and polarily 
opposed—vast alternate generations of existence, majestic in’ 
their mystery?” The power which fashioned this earth 
wrote not only upon the bark of the tree and the brow of 
man, but also upon the cold and passionless rock and the 
wide expanse of the deep, blue sea, their history. That 
which is seemingly so inanimate, as well as that which throbs » 
with a warm consciousness of being, obeys the commanding 
influences of the past, and transmits them to the future. 
The biologist and the geologist have read the story; where 
they have not—the letters await but the riper wisdom of © 
the yet unborn sage. 

But the chemist has not yet acquired a knowledge of ‘his. ° 


fused with the religious spirit of the period and its tendency 
to regard things material as analogous to and symbolical of 
things spiritual. Passing into the shadow of the cloud and 
mist-born Northern deities, still hovering over the thrones 
from which they had been hurled by the Christian angelic 
host, alchemistic pursuits became involved with the 
belief in magic and witchcraft. And then the great spiritual 
revolution which struck at the power of Catholic Rome also 
weakening the authority of ancient alchemistic views, they 
became the adroitly-wielded weapons of swindler and char- 
latan, who were only disarmed when the calm criticism of 
chemical science disproved the assertions of fraud. 

But at the time when the belief in the reality of the phi- 
losopher’s stone was general among the cultivated as well as 
the ignorant, alchemist hypocrisy was not common. More 
frequently, then, the alchemist was either an excited enthu- 
siast, led astray by the mirage of his hope, or the cautious 
commentator who lent the weight of his name merely to give 
currency to the reports of older authorities. Nor was covet- 
ousness always the leading motive of the alchemists. Some 
of the most illustrious of them apparently persevered in their 
search for the philosopher’s stone without a single sordid 
thought; many sought to make their pursuit tributary to 
the healing art; many also regarded their labor as one of the 
duties of a life of religious devo tion. 

Alchemy is often represented as immature chemical sci- 
ence, but even this view is only partially correct. The essence 
of science consists in experimental investigation; but though 
many of the alchemists made discoveries, and some of them 
were investigators, the greater number and some of the most 
illustrious were rather men who, born to the habit of rèli- 
gious enthusiasm and led bya beacon-light from the ideal 
world across the threshold of reality, only now and then 
stumbled over a new fact. Closer by far, is the relationship 
subsisting between the alchemy of the past and the chemical 
technics of to-day. Most generally the aim of the alchemist 
was not to discover but to oreate. Indeed, alchemy had a 
constant purpose—the production of a perfect agent of chem- 
ical change—the philosopher’s stone. It was a -purpose 
which was never accomplished, an aim which could not pos- 
sibly be attained—at least not in the way and time dreamed 
of by the alchemist enthusiast, nor by the means at his 
commannd. 


Most of the arts reward the laborer who engages in their 
pursuit with the attainment of his aim. But though most of 
the arts do so, all do not. For among that vast group of hu- 
man activities to which the name of ‘‘arts’’ is applied, there 
are certain forms, the very essence of which consists in the 
seemingly unattainable character of their ends. And these 
activities, constantly striving for the absolute—for ideals of 
the many forms of beauty and of strength—are those known 
as the “Fine Arts.” 


But all the forms of the ideal world are a part of the re- 
ligious system of a time, and for this reason all the fine arts 
have ever been in such close relation with religious belief. 
And, consequently, when we consider the essential and per- 
sistent characteristics of alchemy, such as its intimate con- 
nection with religion, and-its endeavors-to realize chemical 
ideals, we are compelled to regard alchemy as a primitive 
fine art, which fell into decay on account of the extreme in- 
adequacy of its means, and the despondency of the artist. 
The true artist-hero, when he perceives that the absolute 
perfection he aims at is unattainable, save by the moral, in- 
tellectual and technical education of successive generations, 
undismayed persists in creating, though not the ideal, yet at 
least beauteous forms, adumbrations of its image. The al- 
chemist, when he saw that the prize was not to be attained 
in his day, ignominously abandoned the field of action. 


These facts point to a probability of the revival of alchemy 
in the future. But the conception of a perfectibility of 
matter is closely united to that.of its transmutability. And 
when we inqulre, ‘‘ Has the chemical science of our time, by 
the unceasing toil of the last two centuries, not already de- j historic alphabet. To him specific forms of matter are still 
veloped the means which might enable us to successfully | immutable, unvarying, constant. He knows naught of dif- : 
resume the great work of alchemistic art?” we receive not|ferences wrought by the influences of the past, or of their 
a favorable answer. Chemistry has taught us to resolve | transmission to the future. He is not aware of a competi- ` 
compounds into elements and to unite elements to com-| tion or struggle for existence taking place between individ- 
pounds, but it knows naaght of transmutation; all its in- jual and specific forms of matter. The idea that substances, 
ductions seem to disprove the existence of any reality cor- | as we find them, are the result of a process of natural selec- 
responding to the idea. Year by year the belief that definite, | tion has been expressed, but it is as yet unsupported by ex- 
specific forms of matter, such as water or iron, though re-| periment or interpretation of facts observed. 
solvable or combinable, are yet in themselves absolutely | But, where a natural selection takes place, artificial selec- 
fixed and invariable, has become more firmly rooted. And, tion is also possible; and, when chemistry shall develop be- 
if we would therefore hope to see the transmutation of im- | fore us the spectrum of the law of inorganic creation, the 
perfect forms of matter into others more perfect realized, it | artistic spirit will seize upon the individuai colors of truth 
is not on the inductions and theories of chemistry that our | and once more endeavor to paint the image of the chemical 
hopes may be founded. It is among chemical conditions, | ideal. The recognition of the law of evolution compels the 
and with the aid of chemionl knowledge, that the future al- | acceptance of the inexorable conclusion that theeempetitien - 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—No. 4. 


THE FUTURE OF ALCHEMY. 
BY CHARLES FROEBEL. 


There are few ideas more fatal to the exercise of that pro- 
phetic sight, by which we hope to penetrate the uncertainty 
of the what-is-to-be, and distinguish the dark forms of the 
future, than the two notions: that history repeats itself, and 
that any form of feeling, of thought, or of motive, when once 
extinguished, must forever remain so. Though widely ac- 
cepted, these two notions evidently contradict each other, 
and this contradiction is in itself a sufficient proof of their 
necessary mutual limitation. Yet, when limited by compar- 
ison, the two ideas find a joint expression in the moral law, 
that while infallibility is not of the human mind, and while 
all our views and forms of mental activity enshrine but a 
spirit of verity in a clay of illusion, it is only this body of 
error which the scythe of time consigns to the grave, while 
the immortal soul of truth lives on. 

Some centuries ago, the system of ideas known to history 
as Alchemy held universal sway over the minds of men; now 
there are none, among the cultivated at least, who dare to 
defend its assertions. And yet we may inquire what there 
was in these ideas that so commended them to men’s minds, 
that at a time their authority was almost beyond dispute. 
What, we may ask, was the soul of truth, the immortal part, 
in the day-dreams of wealth, of power and of beauty, of 
magicand mystery, which formed the erroneous body of 
alchemistic belief? 

The opinion most widely and popularly entertained at the 
present time ascribes to the alchemistical pursuits of the mid- 
dle ages a mixed character: it holds the aim of alchemy to have 
mainiy consisted in the transmutation of the baser metals 
into gold; it regards the alchemist as a man who, intensely 
selfish in his purpose, bore either the character of the un- 
reasoning visionary dreamer, of the magician moving among 
the phantoms of superstition, or of the charlatan and cheat 
living upon the credulity of the avaricious, and who sought, 
in the application of an exceedingly limited stock of scien- 
tific knowledge, the means for the accomplishment of his 
ends. 

But, to the thoughtful student of history—not the history 
of political events it is true, nor the history of science, or of 
any other isolated and abstract phase of human activity, but 
of history in its highest conception; a history which seeks 
and finds, in each of the phases of life, the determining in- 
fluences of all the others—the face of alchemy wears a dif- 
ferent aspect. 

At the time when alchemistic views were most widely dis- 
seminated and accepted, and’ alchemistic pursuits most 
widely, frequently followed, achemy had one chief, central 
object—the production of the philosopher’s stone, a sub- 
stance of marvelous properties and power. By those who 
claimed to possess it, it was generally described as a red, 
glass-like powder. When it was projected, that is to say in- 
closed in wax and thrown upon any base metalin a state of 
fusion, it instantly ennobled it, converting it into gold. 
When it was taken as a medicine, it was not only productive 
of perfect health, but even effaced the effects of time, bestow- 
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held to purge its fortunate possessor of all sin and moral eyil. 
The transcendent value of such a substance is readily under- 
stood, and it is not to be wondered at that philosophical voy- 
ages, undertaken in its search, formed at atime the favorite 
enterprise of the alchemisticadventurer. But these attempts 
at its preparation were fraught with innumerable difficulties, 
beset by untold obstacles. The philosopher’s stone.was not 
held to be obtainable from any and every substance, but 
only from the peculiar material known in those days as pri- 
meval matter. Where this material was to be found no one 
could clearly state; the alchemists refer to its origin in dark, 
mysterious, unintelligible language. Hence it was sought far 
and near; in all countries; in the mineral, the vegetal and 
the animal world; in the earth, the air and the waters. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the alchemist, he converted this 
peculiar material into another—the philosophical mercury or 
pure spirit of metallicity. Joining this with philosophical 
gold—that is to say, the pure spirit of goldenness—he placed 
the strange mixture in a certain vessel, the philosopher’s 
egg, heated it in the philosopher’s furnace, and hatched the 
philosopher’s stone. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
substances named do not exist. The process of making the 
stone was expressed in dark, enigmatical language. The 
open semmunication of the secret was heid te be sinful, and 
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of races must, in the course of infinite ages, inevitably lead 
to the absolute perfection of the enduring forms. Natural 
selection this hope has been called, because the hand of Na- 
ture bestows the warrant of nobility. But man is himself 
only a part of that great, that bountiful, that all-generous 
Nature, and it is wrong to speak of the selections he has 
made among the flowers which embower his dwelling, and 
the half-mute companions of his home, as artificial. In mak- 
ing these he is but executing the commands of Nature, as 
the most skilled workman in her earthly palace of labor, and 
the approximations to perfection which she initiates by the 
intellectual and moral lever of his mind distance all others 
known to us. 

The chemistry of to-day is, in part, a science searching for 
forms of truth; in part, an art pursuing the objects.of the use- 
ful. The scientific chemist seeks and discovers realities of 
fact; the technical chemist produces realities of matter; 
neither of them endeavors to give existence to material 
ideals. But though man may thus unconsciously serve the 
inscrutable power through which all is that is, and all is what 
it is, yet of nobler mood is he who, feeling his heart swell in 
sympathy with her purpose—the creation of ultimate univer- 
sal perfection—persists in constant faith to work her ends. 
Of such noble mood and of such conscious purpose must 
be the future alchemist. His work—the reformation of the 
crude earth and air, and waters that surround us, in the 
image of his chemical ideals, the production of untold varie- 
ties of the philosopher’s stone—is not to be accomplished in a 
lifetime or a century, but demands the continued labor of 
infinite generations. We shall never behold it, but— 

“On the day when, drawn on paths of duty, 
The last worlds—eternity-begun— 
Rest, embraced in ever-glorious beauty, 
On the heart of the All-Central Sun,”— 
shall most surely be witnessed its completion!—The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 


1. Go to, now, yerich men; weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. 

4. Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord. 

Gen. Ep. James, v. 1. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS OF AUSTRIA. 
CARTHAGE, Mo., April 7, 1874. 


Dear Weekly—I take the liberty of sending you some ex- 
tracts from a private letter from my friend C. C. Colby (now 
in Vienna, Austria), well known throughout the West as an 
American spiritualist and reformer of many years standing. 
Perhaps your readers will be glad to hear what he has to say 
about the industrial question and social relations of Austria, 
as compared with the same in America. 

Fraternally yours, A. WARNER ST. JOHN. 


VIENNA, Austria, March 9, 1874. 

Brother St. John—I wrote an article to the People’s Press 
concerning the laboring classes of Austria. They are also 
ripe for something better than the present moneyed monopoly 
system of Eurcpe, and ere long there will be vast changes all 
over the world. You must not think that Americans alone 
have arrived at that point wherein they are not willing to 
labor for the benefit of others who live lives of dissipation 
and idleness upon their productions and accumulations. 
Thought travels from shore to shore, from continent to con- 
tinent, and thoughts uttered in America are the next mo- 
ment caught upon the lips of some one in Austria, and there 
find expression; and thus the world goes upward and on- 
ward together. 

Germany is yet to a great extent controlled by priestcraft, 
and that must be thrown ‘off first; the same also applies to 
America. Europe is controlled more directly, while Amer- 
ica is controlled indirectly. Only a few days ago there was 
an article published in one of the papers here that the em- 
peror did not like, so the paper was suppressed, but only that 
jssue of the paper. The editor is not put into the Tombs, 
put is still out at large and publishing his paper as usual; 
put should he publish something again that the kaiser did 
not like, he would have them gobbled up again, I presume. 
But he is apretty good old fellow, and does not like to inter- 
fero with individual rights, especially when it does not inter- 
fere with his business. Taxes are very high here, and there 
are many indirect taxes upon the laboring classes. It costs 
millions of dollars every year to keep up the immense stand- 
ing army of Austria; but everybody is talking about this un- 
necessary expense, and will throw it off as soon as possible. 
But it takes time to work great changes; but when the mind 
is brought to think upon subjects, facts are always arrived 
Dee are many poor sufferers in the city of Vienna, while 
there are many who livein palacés and possess hundreds of 
thousands of dollars accumulated by the labors of others. 
The first class suffer for want of bread to sustain life in its 
pestform; the last class suffer physical and mental ills and 
pains from living lives of idleness and dissipation, and it 
would be hard to tell which are the most to be pitied; there 
are always extremes. 

ButI bave never mentioned the social condition of Vienna 
in any of my letters, and as that will probably be of interest 
to you, I will give you a few items. Marriage laws and mar- 
riage contracts are very binding in Austria, and when once 
married it is impossible, or nearly so, to get divorced, unless 
the applicant is 2 person of wealth. 
vided into three classes—the rich, the common class, and the 
poor laborers. The common class are the larger portion of 
the people. This class includes algo the most intelligent and 
thinking class. The custom of society is such that when a 

young man gets married he is supposed to bé able to rent a 
suit of rooms and to furnish the same, keep a servant, also to 
be able to attend balls and theatres and operas, etc., and to 
be able tolive in good style. If he cannot do all this he mus; 


Society here may be di- | 


pe classed with the common laborers. Now, there are- many 
who would like to get married, or, in other words, to live to- 
gether, but the man is not willing to incur this expense and 
is not able to do so—at the same time he is not willing to 
live alone, and the consequences is that he gets himself what 
is called in American words a ‘“‘sweetheart,” and they live 
together as long as they can agree and quit whenever they 
please, and then the gentleman gets another sweetheart, and 
the lady also, if they can find one that suits them. Neither 
is dependent upon the other for support, as the gentleman 
does not help to support the lady in the least, nor the lady 
help to support the gentleman. But should they have any 
children they must be supported by the father and mother 
together; and there are many such children in this country. 
This social relation exists among the wealthy as well as the 
middle class at present. And I have been told that one man 
—the owner of a large theatre here—has eighty children that 
he helps to support. This is merely a forced condition of 
society on the part of the common class, but on the part of 
the wealthy it is not so. 

Call it free love, or whatever you please, I cannot indorse 
this system, as I can see many bad results from it; at the 
same time, I de not think it worse than our marriage laws 
in America—I might say I think it even better, for I see so 
many more evils growing out of our forced system of mar- 
riage. It is practically carrying out Mrs. Woodhull’s system 
of free love, but without equal rights. Place woman upon 
an equality with man in every respect, and I could heartily 
indorse it, but until then the woman is the sufferer under 
each system. There is one feature here that I must say is 
better, and that is, a woman is not abused by her sweetheart, 
and their society must be agreeable to each other or they 
will not live together, for this is all that keeps them together. 
But again, the wealthy class take advantage of this system 
or condition of society,and it becomes a moneyed monopoly, 
like everything else, But we have to grow out of these con- 
ditions, and time only will change them. 

I want to see the workings of your new order (Industrial 
Brotherhood), and I hope you will succeed. Isee more the 
need of labor reform since I came here than I ever did 
before, and I have thought more about it. 


You say the WEEKLY is the best educator in the world, 
and it is no doubt agocd educator; it is full of thoughts and 
facts, and the language is good and fluent. Nothing will 
educate a man that does not cause him to think, and most of 
the publications of to-day contain no ideas or substantial 
thoughts, and when read there is nothing more to them. But 
such is not the case with the WEEKLY. lt contains thoughts 
and logical reasonings, and conclusions drawn from such 
reasonings, which serve to expand and enlarge the mind of 
the reader, whether he embraces them or not. 

Truly yours, C. C. COLBY. 


EnA danni 


SOCIALISTIC. 


REVERSED ACTION IN MARRIED LIFE, 


Most men seek, obtain and marry their wives for the 
sexual indulgence it will afford them, and when they have 
secured them legally, at once put them into service as they 
would a horse, work them from 12 to 16 hours of the day, 
and then turn to them to gratify the sexual passion, and 
are vexed, perplexed, irritated and provoked because theru 
is no sexual response, and nine times in ten a cold repulsion 
or disquiet with the way they are approached. If husbands 
would love, caress, and-rest their wives and keep the sexual 
passion in subjection till called into activity by the affections 
in the wife, half the suffering and half the discord would be 
and marital happiness in hundreds of families take 
the place of those irritating inharmonies that often result in 
separation, or in the wife turning for love to some source in 
which she is not met with what she does not want, sexual 
passion, to those who would notif they desired it force upon 
her what her soul abhors. Abhors, not because it is un- 
natural, bul pecause it is forced upon her unnaturally and 
at improper times. If men would reverse the action in 
married life and put the sexual passion in subjection to the 
affections, jnstead of holding out the former to induce the 
latter, they would find a wonderful change in the condition 
and relation of their wives, and very many would find hap- 
piness where there is none now. Can we not suggest to the 
husbands whose wives do not respond sexually to their de- 
sires to try this successful plan and court their wives anew, 


and let : 
legal obligation requ! 

We proposed this plan in a book (“Fugitive Wife”) pub- 
lished a dozen years ago, and now out of print, after the sale 
of five editions, which branded us as a free lover, or rather 
renewed the brand which had been pressed there before by the 
“Life Line of the Lone One; f ‘but if this is not sufficient our 
articles in the WEEKLY will secure the title, for we boldly 
assert that love must be free to be of any value,and when not 
free soon turns to lust or to disquiet and hatred. We have 
yet to find the first injury that has resulted from love in any 
person, however free. We stili think no person can have 
too much love for any other person. We would have love 
and restrain by law the sexual passion of man that now 
by law murders its thousands of innocent victims in wives 
and courtezans annually, and itis not hard to discover that 
the wives are the worst abused of the two classes. Is it love 
that kills them? Is it love that sends or draws the man to 
the courtezan? Does he love her? Is he ashamed of the 
object he loves? Could any man be ashamed of the object 
he loved? Is he not ashamed of the lust he gives way to 
when it leads him to the courtezan, and does he not there- 
fore get the law to give him/a subject on which he can þe- 
stow his lust and not be ashamed? Would it not be an im- 
provement to let love rule our social and sexual relations 
instead of lust and try the reversed action? To do this we 
must have social freedom, and woman must be protected 
both in and out of marriage against the abuse and lust of 
man; but it can never be done nor society improved while 


avoided, 


ring submission. 


free, 


them control the sexual relations as if there were no 


our religious and social institutions remain under the con- 

trol, as now, of hypocrites and libertines who etaim to be the 

only pure conservators of public morals, 
WARREN CHASE. 


[From the Cincinnati Commer otal) 
GIRLS’ RIGHTS. 


To begin, I have not read Dr. E. H. Clarke’s book about 
the Education of Girls. I don’t think I expect to read it. 
I have not read the numerous replies to Dr. E. H. Clarke’s 
book on the Education of Girls. I’m perfectly sure I don’t 
expect to read them. But I have read the solemn dictum of 
the Popular Science Monthly on the woman question. The 


P. S. Monthly puts on its grandfatherly spectacles and issues , 


a solemn dictum on the woman question every once in @ 
while, and every time I carefully read that dictum, as a 
matter of respect, just as I would not on any account omit 
an atom of the sort Of reverential etiquette which is the due 
of a grandfather who, though a giant, was old and getting 
the least mite unreliable in the upper story. Oh, yes! I 
know that P. S. Monthly woman by heart. 

The P. S. Monthly wrestles with the woman question. It 
takes your woman up and tosses her this way and that, and 
up and down and cata-cornered, like a very big dog shaking a 
little rat in its teeth. It gets other big dogs to come and 
help it shake. Sometimes the big dog is Herbert Spencer, 
and he takes the little woman who aspires to a high eduga- 
tion in his savage teeth and rattles the breath out of her. 
Sometimes it isn’t Herbert Spencer, but somebody else, 
Whoever it is, though, it always shakes the little rat just the 
same way; shakes it in.every direction except just letting it 
down on the ground, and then letting it go, and watching 
where it will run to if left to itself. That sort of treatment 
never occurred to the gigantic intellect of the P. S. Monthly 
Bless you, no! For the P. S. Monthly has a theory to main- 
tain. 

The P. S. Monthly proves by logic and philosophy that a 
woman isn’t physically able to take sucha thorough educa- 
tion as your high and mighty man may receive, although it 
graciously admits that by nature the intellect of woman was 
made equal to man’s, certainly as far as the ability to take 
pook-learning goes. I should think God Almighty would be 
exceedingly obliged to it! It graciously admits that God 
Almighty knew:what he was about when he created the in- 
tellect of a woman, but that he made a great mistake, and 
didn’t give her a body strong enough to hold it. Therefore, 
woman’s ‘‘spear’”’ has to be tinkered at by the P. S. Monthly 
till it sets it right with logic and philosophy. Now, from all 
people who would educate boys and giris on a theory, Lord 
deliver us! From children who are brought up on a theory, 
Lord deliver us! It is worse than, bringing children up by 
hand. Even the P. S. Monthly may not be infallible. The 
giant Hercules was subject to fits of madness, in one of 
which he killed his own wife, Megara, and his children. Who 
knows but the P. S. Monthly may be temporarily a little 
cracked, once in a while, like the giant Hercules? 

All this stew, bother and bosh about girls’ education is in~ 
finitely amusing. A few years ago all the old fogies set their 
venerable feet down thusly : Woman couldn’tlearn ; therefore 
she shouldn’t. A few years of insurmountable proof to the 
contrary have changed that old tune, and now the fogies come 
down with their solemn peds to this tune: ‘‘Woman can 
learn, but she shan’t, because it makes her sick.” Shan’t! 
It’s nothing but the same old tune, after all. The fogies, 
among whom I regret exceedingly to class Mr. P.S. Monthly, 
can’t possibly get it through their solemn old skulls that 
there is but one thing necessary to settle the whole matter, 
and that is liberty—perfect, entire, teetotal liberty—for men 
and women to haye just the kind of higher education they 
choose, without being interfered with by anybody whatso- 
ever. Don’t, I pray you, oh P. 8. Monthly, get one idea into 
your head and run it into the ground—although, to be sure, 
it is better to have one idea than none at all. If your 
daughter wants to learn science and mathematics, instead of 
piano-pounding and fiddle-faddle, don’t you stop her be- 
cause you think, foorsooth, that it will make her sick. What 
do you know about it, one way or the other? Perfect free- 
dom is what we want in this world, girls and all the rest of 
us, the largest, widest, greatest liberty that can be had inside 
the moral laws. Particularly don’t, in heaven’s name, start 
off with a theory and then trim off girls to fit it. Don’t 
either lop off or stretch outa woman to fit your theory. If you 
want to stretch anything, stretch yourtheory. A theory is 
something which will always bear stretching, you know. Let 
women be free to study what they please, free as air—free as 


men are, in short—and don’t you bother your little head 


about ’em. 

TIl venture to say that the Popular Science Monthly never 
was a schoolmistzess. If it had been, it would know that 
there is not a single argument against the education of girls 
which cannot be turned around and used with equal force 
against the education of boys. 

I used to be a schoolmistress in a school where we taught 
alittle Greek, and a little Latin and geometry, and. a little 
chemistry, too, mayhap, but not learning enough to hurt 
God knows. Some of the pupils. both girls and boys, were 
stupid enough, in all conscience; some of them, also, both 
boys and girls, were sickly looking; and two orthree of the 
larger girls were always pale and -sleepy. looking; and ap- 
péared to be in bad health. Were the sickly looking girls the 
ones who studied the hardest, and had their lessons the best? 
They almost never l'ad a perfect jegson. The times I did use 
to have, trying to make those big girls get their lessons! 
That’s what ruined my temper. Couldn’t they learn their 
lessons because they were sickly and overworked, and we 
were trying to educate their minds at aruinous expense of 
their bodies? Listen. There was one large girl whom I re- 
member in particular, who always came to school looking 
like a wilted tallow candle, a girl of the name. of—I don’t 
know what, now, a silly idiot who spelled her name with an 
ie, Mamie, I believe. She was a girl of sixteen, or there- 


abouts, and often came to school with her hair in curl pa- 
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pers, and, first thing we knew here, young Miss was getting 


notes and love-letters, sent to her at the school-house bya 
young dry-goods clerk, without the knowledge of her friends 
at home. I don’t know how long this interesting correspond- 
ence had been going on, when the stony-hearted schoolmis- 
` tress found it out and stopped it: Miss Mamie used to go to 
a party and dance till four o’clock ‘in the morning, at least 
once every week, that winter, sometimes twice a week. Her 
devoted admirer toted her to‘ the ‘théatre or a concert, or 
something of that sort, once a week, and after the theatre, or 
whatever it was was, over they dropped into a light-weight 
restaurant somewhere, and the beau fed the young lady on 
cake, candies and ice cream. Then most every week there 
was a church “mite society,” as in those days they called that 
nondescript gathering of church members which was neither 
a prayer-meeting nor an old-fashioned kissing party, but 
something as nearly half way between those two as possible. 
One night out of almost every week this silly idiot had to go 
to a church * mite society.” Sunday evenings she went to 
church, and after church was over, spent the evening, until 
11 or 12 o’clock, with some of her many beaux. This was the 
sort of intellectual efforts in which this hardly-tasked school- 
girl squandered the midnight oil. She was the only one of 
my girls whose health appeared to suffer very severely from 
an overtasked brain. She had the overtasked brain “very 
bad. She left school by and by because the cruel teachers 
worked her so hard that her health gave out. Poor thing! 
I’m sorry for her to this day. 


We had other girls in the school who were pale and sick- 
looking, but none whose health suffered so much from their 
severe intellectual exertions as Miss [—e. What made these 
girls pale and sick-looking? They were good girls mostly, 
and nearly all went to bed at a decent school-girl hour, and 
didn’t yawn over their books and dream of their masculine 
admirers while they were yet in short dresses. They stud- 
ied well in school, though in a rather languid way. But we 
could hardly drive them out doors at recess; although the 
boys who were their classmates used to run out for a lively 
play and come in when the bell rang flushed and eager, with 
bright, boyish cheeks. After school these sick-looking girls 
paced slowly home like a/funeral. From the time school was 
out until bed-time or study hour for the older ones, except 
just when they came in to eat their supper, the boys used to 
race around in the open air-until their bodies would glow 
with health and their eyes shine like stars. What did the 
girlsdo? The girls staid in the house cooped up by the fire. 
From an hour to two hours after they came from school most 
of them pounded a piano. Piano pounding is the abomina- 
tion of the nineteenth century. It’s an invention of the devil. 
It has ruined the health of more girls than conic sections ever 
did. 


The sickly girls in our school who didn’t run out nights 
and go to parties before their time, were victims to lady-like 
propriety and piano banging. I place my hand upon my 
heart and bow down to propriety, but I’m infinitely disgust- 
ed with that nonsense which women call lady-like propriety. 
Since the world began, every woman who was ever famous 
for spirit or wit continually outraged other women’s narrow, 
formal, dried-up, little wooden notions of propriety. Emily 
Faithfull, one of the clearest, solidest intellects among the 
women of our time, in her childhood was a steady blotch on 
the little wizen face of lady-like propriety. I always like to 
think that the gifted and illustrious Harriet. Hosmer was a 
tomboy, and that her father encouraged her init. She stud- 
jed like a boy, too, with her father, learned hard and severe 
lessons in anatomy, mathematics, and those things. She 
didn’t dose away her afternoons on a sofa, with a dirty little 
wad of contemptible tatting-work in one hand and a novel 
hidden out of her father’s sight under the sofa cushions. 
Not she! And I never heard anybody say that Harriet Hos- 
mer was any the less a gentle, sweet-mannered lady from 
peing a tomboy. 


Release girls from the iron yoke of the slavery of piano- 
poundings, don’t encourage them to do tatting work and 
fiddle-faddle, but clothe them in a healthy way, make them 
go to bed early nights; make them spend several hours of 
each day, or as much time as possible in the open air, run- 
ning and exercising as boys do; then come on with your 
‘mathematics, sciences and languages, and I don’t know, but 
I think you won’t say that learning makes girls sick. Learn- 
ing make women sick! Look at Mary Somerville, one of 
the very few great mathematicians of the age, living a peace- 
ful, vigorous, working life till she was nearly ninety years 
old. 


As a rule, students are a melancholy gang—both boys and 
girls. The sorrowfullest days of my life, except when I was 
a schoolmistress, were when I was a school-girl. I don’t 
know whether it’s natural to students to think it’s romantic 
to bein green and yellow melancholy or not, but I know 
that, take them through and through, they are anything but 
jolly, or merry, or sunny. They are noisy, but they are not 
jolly. Iremember some of our boys and girls used to take 
the queerest kinks sometimes. I knew one chap had to be 
set up with all night several times because he thought he 
had been disappointed in love, and the boys really feared 
he would kill himself somehow. Another young fellow read 
Byron’s poetry, and wore a limpsey collar, and at last took 
to eating opium for nothing in the world but because he 
‘thought it was romantic; and now the poor boy is a hopeless 
wreck, and will never be good for anything in this world. 
Another, the most gifted student in the school, I think, be- 
came insane finally, and his life also is a hopeless wreck. 
With the girls the melancholy ebullitions took no more 
serious a form than that of exceedingly annoying fits of 
hysterics oceasionally, though they, too, took a dolefully 
serious view of life, and thought that this world was all a 
fleeting show, and life had no charms for them. And, as 
near as I can remember, I was as ridiculously melancholy as 
the rest of them. It was the penalty we paid for living the 
old-fashioned student life. But, upon the word of an honest 
woman, the girls at this school were not a bit more forlorn 
and mooney than the boys were. 


The question whether studying ruins a yoman’s health is 


one which can be very easily settled. Take the fow women 
you know who may be galied liberally educated, and stand 
them up in a row with the mighty and overwhelming array 
of women who don’t know anything worth speaking of, then 
compare the two and see whether the mighty army of women 
who don’t know anything are more robust and vigorous and 
tough and enduring than the educated women. In a word, 
are educated girls more feeble and sickly than ignorant ones? 
I don’t mean fashionably educated girls, mind you, the girls 
who learn fiddle-faddle, but girls who have studied hard and 
know something worth while—public school graduates, for 
instance. If the fiddle-faddle girls are healthier than the 
public school girls, then I give it up. 

Oh, there is a glorious joy in study and jn learning, which 
nothing else can give. A golden eternity of knowledge is 
before the enthusiastic student, and the higher up the rugged 
hill of learning he climbs, evermore broader and grander 
grows the rare vista before his yearning vision. Shall a gang 
of old fogies set up all the girls in the human race in a row 
before their dim-sighted old eyes and say to them: “You 
are half the human race here at the foot of the great hill. 
Part of you are too lazy to climb it; some of you haven’t the 
pluck to climb it; others haven’t the strength, and more of 
you haven’t the inclination. But we think it is for the good 
of the human race that you shouldn’t any of you attempt to 
go up, therefore stay down here all of you.” Old fogies say 
that girls are all very much alike. In the constellation of 
Orion there is a beautiful double star, which, to the naked 
eye, appears but one star. Viewed through a telescope, this 
one star is found to be a cluster of sixteen stars. Old fogies 
won’t look at girls through the improved telescope of modern 
enlightenment. They look only through the steel-bowed 
spectacles of old fogyism, and say one to another: ‘“ This isa 


girl; through our spectacles we see but one path in life þe- 


fore her—to marry some man and keep a house. We think 


if she learns too muchit will unfit her for walking in the path 


which we can see through our spectacles. Therefore we'll 
recommend, on scientific principles, that girls be not en- 
couraged to compete with boys in learning. Finally, we 


won't let ’em do it. Nature gave ’em an intellect, but it’ll 
make ’em sick to use it. Please God the old fogies shan’t 


have their way! 


You can’t lay down one inflexible rule of education for 
everybody, either boys or girls. The infinite varieties of 
human character call for infinite varieties of treatment and 


education. If we can’t have an infinite variety of education, 


for heaven’s sake let us all have our choice of such education 
as there is. Because one girl is too puny or too silly to take 
a college training, don’t you take it upon yourself to say that 


another girl shan’t take a college training. After girls,’ and 


boys too, have got all the learning they can cram. into their 
heads, there is no possible danger of their learning enough to 


hurt ’em. Learning, whether little or much, isn’t dangerous, 


the poet to the contrary notwithstanding. Girls haven’t 
known much in the ages of the world that are gone by, and 
now when at length they are rubbing their eyes open and 
trying to know something, do let them have perfect liberty 
That’s what I am hammer- 


to learn as much as they can. 
ing at. <4 joainaso i 
So mind yourlittle business. 


Lately I read asad story, which I can’t help thinking of 
every time I see a girl. A missionary in Persia heard two 
small native girls talking outside of his window. They were 
talking of some small object. The missionary could not tell 


what. 
“Tt was very little,” said one of them. 
“ How little?” asked the other. 
“Why a wee little thing,” answered the first. 
« But how little?’ still persisted the questioner. 


« Aglittle as the joy of my father on the day I was born,” 


the child answered. 


That was in the land of the Orient, and no sadder speech 
was ever put into words, so pathetic, so patiently sorrowful 
That was in Persia; but there is stilla clinging taint 
Oriental contempt for women 
lingering in the thoughts and feelings of two-thirds of the 
men in the civilized Western world. When it doesn’t crop 
out in one way it crops out in another. Now it shows itself 
now in refusing to let 
women enter the colleges with men, and now, again, when 
some grim, jealous, hide-bound old fogy of a Presbyterian 
preacher refuses to let the gifted Miss Smiley honor his little 
It’s all ofa 
piece, and alla piece of Oriental heathenism, whether the 
heathenism be displayed by a Presbyterian preacher or an 


it was. 
of the gloomy and savage 


in opposition to lady physicians, 


pulpit with her sweet and beautiful presence. 


un-Presbyterian sinner. 


I live in hope that the heathenism will be eradicated from 
the heart of civilization, if not in my day, then afterward. 
I live in hope that the day will come when girls will be as free 
Once I knew alittle old fellow, who made a speech 
He was a shabby little old 
fellow, and hadn’t much sense, and talked with a squeak 
ln his remarkable Sunday-school speech 


as boys. 
to some Sunday-school children. 


through his nose. 
occurred this remarkable utterance: 
“My dear children, 


little boys and girls can all be Presidents if they try!” 


How we did use to laugh at that old fellow’s speech, in my 
young and sinful days. Well, that’s just how free girls ought 
to be—free to choose for themselves what they will do and 


be, free to know that nothing is too high or too great for them 
to aspire to., I do glory in ambitious girls—girls who strive 
with might and main to escape out of the narrow, ignorant, 
petty, priest-ridden round which has been the walk of most 
women heretofore. 1 do glory in girls who rise in their brave, 
bright girlhood and claim for themselves the liberal educa- 
cation which was denied their mothers. I rejoice beyond 
expression when girls strive for, and ever and anon obtain, 
too, the prize of patience and hard work; when a woman re- 
solyes to do something for herself, and not cling helplessly 
to the skirts of some man through all eternity. There is an 
unspeakable joy and glory in knowledge and work, and the 
reward of work. So, my girls, dear girls, climb, don’t cling. 


le € 


General Washington was once a little 
| poy, President Lincoln was once a little boy, and these dear 


ODE FOR THE TIMES, 
(BY JOSEPHINE CHASE.) 
The social world is blind to-day, 
It cannot see the subtle power 
That custom has o’er mortal man, 
Which rules his life each day and hour. 


This world is full of pain and woe; 
It follows not in Nature’s path, 
But by false teachers still is led, 
Who tell us we must fear God’s wrath! 


“Away with creeds and dogmas all, 

And leave the people free to think; 
Then every nation soon will leara 

What bread to eat, what waters drink! 


Away with priests of every type! 
They basely lead their flocks astray, 
Teaching them wrongs they must unlearn 
Before they find the better way. 


Away with falsity and pride! 

Let love and reason firmly stand 
Within each honest, manly soul, 

Then truth will spread in every land. 


Falsehood and pride go hand in hand, 

With stealthy, quick’ning pace they move; ` 
While deeds of mercy scattered are, 

And many a household’s void of love. 


Who are the good, the brave, the free? 
Not those who love their ease and gold, 

But those who work for Freedom’s cause, 
These men and women, firm and bold! 


Methinks the time’s not far away 

When wars and rumors all will cease; 
Peasant and king walk hand in hand, 

And Freedom reign, good-will and peace! 


[From Chicago Times, Sunday, April 5, 184] ye 
PUBLIC OPINION—MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


To the Editor—Had your reporter, when taking his memo- 
rable “ Walks Among the Churches,” turned aside into some 
of the parsonages of this city, he would have discovered in 
more than one ministerial household, a skeleton worse, if 
possible, than any which he beheld in the homes of the laity. 
This is no sensational statement, but a pold and fearless 
declaration, whose truth cau be amply and satisfactorily as- 
certained and established by any one who will take the pains 
to honestly investigate the matter for himself. And were 
not the Sunday Times such an independent and fearless 
journal in its utterances of truth and denunciation of error 
and crime, it were impossible to reach the public ear in our 
exposure of a class of people who, by reason of their high 
positions, ought to be grand moral leaders and cxemplars, in- 
stead of moral lepers and criminals. But to the facts. 
There are in Chicago, at the present time, no less than three 
so-called divines of different denominations—men possessing 
considerable talent and outward respectability—whose 
«“ carnal” and beastly natures allow them to treat their wives 
with but a fraction of the humanity and consideration which 
an intelligent livery-man bestows upon a valuable horse. 
Some of these wives have been invalids ever since their 
marriage, chiefly, if not solely, because those who should 
have been their natural protectors and friends have given such 
loose reins to their animal propensities that it is impossible 
for the poor creatures to get well. These poor, sick women 
haye been ped-ridden for years, and hardly know what a 
well day is. When questions are asked concerning Mrs. 
So-and-So, the minister's wife, the respondent simply 
calls her the “invalid.” Were this matter a secret 
known to Deity, I would not thus speak of it, but 
the why and wherefore of these facts are notorious among 
the ladies of each congregation, who know the truth to be 
just as I have stated, and some of the more compassionate 
have even gone'so far as to plan how, by raising money, etc., 
they could get the sufferer out of town, in hopes that absence 
from a brutal husband or “ divine ” would work a restoration 
to health. This, I am well aware, is a horrible subject to 
name, and yet not more so than the social evil, whose merits 
and demerits are the subject of discussion in every parlor 
and ladies’ gathering in the city; and yet what phase of the 
social evil is more reprehensible than the vice which con- 
taminates some of our churches? Were physicians always 
prompt and fearless in the discharge of their duty, uninflu- 
enced by the fees or positions of their wealthy patients, 
many a husband would hear some bitter truths, and many a 
sick wife receive from that husband and that physician the 
sympathy and help so needful to her. But my wonder does 
not diminish when I hear of such facts as have been narruted, 
how any respectable congregation, with the positive knowl- 
edge that their pastor is guilty of such criminal conduct, can 
sit and listen to his preaching and his prayers, week after 
week and year after year, without some marked manifesta- 
tion of their disapprobation. CATO. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


Mr. Lecky, the famous author of “ The Natural History 
of Morals,” has the following remarks: “There are few 
greater fallacies than are involved in the method of judging 
the sensuality of a nation by its statistics of illegitimate 
births. Independently of the obvious defect of this method 
in excluding simple prostitution from our comparison, it al- 
together ignores the fact that a large number of illegitimate 
births arise from causes totally different from the great vio- 
lence of sensual passions.” ‘ 

It is very evidently Mr. Lecky’s opinion that the absence 
of illegitimate births is a greater ‘proof of sexual immorality 
than the frequency of them. And who can doubt that this 
isso? Donot the many married men who keep mistresses 
make it a condition that they shall not have children? Does 
not public opinion frighten many a poor young woman, 
fitted for maternity and longing for it, into acts of fœticide 
abhorrent to her better nature? Do not our cowardly young 


men lend their aid to this unnatural practice through the : 
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base dread of having a child stamped by immoral laws as His shall it be, when the cause is tried. < The celebration was hel& in the large commodious hall 


illegitimate? 
present system? 
Who is responsible for all this wickedness but those who 


Is not prostitution the direct result of the 


Where Death is arraign’d by Love.” 


We found the portrait there, in its place: 
We open’d it, by the tapers’ shine: 


owned by Dr. Pence, whose doors are always open to the 


| Spiritualists free of charge. There we met our co-laborer, 


C. W. Stewart, and a goodly number of the Spiritualists and 
Liberalists of the “ Prairie city,” and also the reporters for 


help to foster a debased public opinion, a pusillanimous 
social immorality, under which men and women are brought 
up in the superstition that it is a crime to haveachild out 
side of wedlock?, Do those who uphold this superstition 
realize the amount of actual crime, disease and immorality,’ 
the seeds of which they are sowing broadcast through the 
community ? JOHN HOWARD. 


P. S.—I see Mr. Henry James is out against Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s movement for sexual reform. Mr. James is a Sweden- 
borgian. Did he ever read what Swedenborg has to say on 
the subject of concubinage ? Swedenborg admits as “ justi- 
fiable causes’? for separation in marriage or for concubinage, 
in case of no separation, the following: 1. Absence of natural 
affection for children; 2. Certain chronic diseases; 3. The 
iliac passion; 4. Malignant fevers; 5. Epilepsy; 6. Diseases 
Which destroy sociability and from which dangerous effluvia 
exhale; 7. Foul eructations from the stomach; 8. Insanity; 
9. Paralysis; 10. Intemperance; 11. Immodesty; 12. Gossip- 
ing about family secrets; 13. Quarrelsomeness; 14. Deceit- 
fulness; 15. Internal dissimilitude, whence comes antipathy ; 
16. A froward requirement of the conjugal debt, whereby 
the man becomes cold as stone; 17. Extreme impiety, and 
like evils. 


Here- are doors enough opened to satisfy any man, one 
would think, And bear in mind that Swedenborg is a great 
religious teacher, and that Mr. J. ames, who thinks Mrs. | 
Woodhull is introducing “the morality of the Chimpanzee,” 
is an ardent disciple of the Swedish seer. 

‘“ Concubinage,” says- Swedenborg, ‘is not repugnant to| 
conjugal love. It is only a vail which invests it and which] 
is dropped at death.”—See William Whiie’s Life of Sweden-| 
borg, pages 559-562. 


your injunction, “Look to the Little Ones.” 


to the consideration of this subject was ever uttered than 


The gems were all unchanged: the face 


Was—neither his nor mine. the three daily papers there published. 


I will not speak of our lectures, only to say we spoke our 
imost radical thoughts in the sessions of Sunday morning and 
evening and Monday evening. Tuesday evening we had a 
splendid sociable and hop, with a supper served in which 
every thing the most epicurean taste could ask was to be 
found. 

Wednesday evening I was advertised for a lecture on the 
Social question, anda goodly assembly of the best thinkers 
of the place were present, and if profound silence, attentive, 
listening, with variations of applause can testify of interest 
in the subject, then surely they were interested. I went 
from the lecture to the depot, thence home, leaving Brother 
Stewart to speak for the ensuing month. The meetings were 
well attended. The press was just in its reports and gener- 
ous of its columns, reporting each session at great length and 
the social question in full. There was not a single slur or 
unjust criticism in one of the three dailies, and the only 
mean, unmanly item was found in the Saturday evening 
Mail, who threw some of the dirt borrowed from an obscure, 
filthy sheet published in Chicago. 

The press is beginning to learn that the Liberals of the 
country are becoming a power and demand justice, and that 
it really pays to be truthful in reports, and those that con- 
tinue to speak forth their own prejudices instead of the truth, 
will sooner or later learn, by bitter experience, that the peo- 
ple expect the press to chronicle events as they transpire, 
and report the speeches of any one as they are given, leaving 
them to judge of their merit or demerit. 

Mr. Stewart did credit to himself in his several speeches. 
He is a man of deep thought, a radical fearless in his utter- 


“ One nail drives out another, at least! 
The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 
*“ Ts our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confess’d her when she died.” 
; OWEN MEREDITH, 


SPIRITUALISTIC. 


LOOK TO THE LITTLE ONES. 
GRAFTON, Mass., April 12, 1874. 
Editors Weekly—tI feel a desire to ery ‘‘Hear! Hear!” to 
Surely if the 
millions of Spiritualists not only “in the Union” but in 
other countries, and also the millions of independent think- 
efs who are not classed with Spiritualists, but who equally 
with them are sincerely and ‘‘fuily persuaded in their own 
minds” that most of the theological dogmas or doctrines 
taught in the sectarian churches and Sunday schools are 
only myths, having no foundation except in the distorted 
imagination of those who teach them, would be consistent 
and wish to impress the rest of mankind with the conscious- 
ness of their own sincere and profound convictions, it cer- 
tainly behooves them as well for those reasons as from a 
sense of duty to see that this matter is attended to with all 
possible dispatch. No truer saying or one more important 


that: 
“Tis education forms the common mind, 


Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


AH, ME! AH, ME! WHO CAN SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE 


HUMAN HEART?—y. 0. W. 
Midnight past! Not a sound of aught 


Thro’ the silent house, but the wind at his prayers, 


I sat by the dying fire, and thought 
Of the dear dead woman upstairs. - 


A night of tears! for the gusty rain 
Had ceased, but the eayes were dripping yet; 
And the moon look’d forth, as tho’ in pain, 
With her face all white and wet: 


Nobody with me, my watch to keep, 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love: 
And grief had sent him fast to sleep 

In the chamber up above. 


Nobody else, in the country place 
‘All round, that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young Priest with the Raphael-face, 
Who confess’d her when she died. 


That good young Priest is of gentle nerve, 
And my grief had moved him beyond control; 
For his lips grew white, as I could observe, 
When he speeded her parting soul. 


I sat by the dreary hearth alone: 
I thought of the pleasant days of yore: 
Tsaid, ‘The staff of my life is gone: 
The woman I loyed is no more. 


“ On her cold, dgad bosom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear— 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there. 


“ Tt is set all round with rubies red, 
And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 
For each ruby there, my heart hath bled: 
For each pearl, my eyes have wept.” 


And I said, ‘The thing is precious to me: 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard clay; 
Tt lies on her heart, and lost must be, 

If I do not take it away.” 


I lighted my lamp at the dying flame, 

Aad crept up the stairs that creak’d for fright, 
Till into the chamber of death I came, 

Where she lay all in white. 


As I stretched my hand, I held my breath; 
I turn’d as I drew the curtains apart: 

I dared not look on the face of death: 
I knew where to find her heart. 


I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 
It had warm’d that heart to life, with love; 
For the thing I touched was warm, I swear, 
And I could feel it move. 


Twas the hand of a man, that was moving slow 
O’er the heart of the dead—from the other side; 
And at once the sweat broke over my brow, 
‘* Who is robbing the corpse?” I cried. 


Opposite me, by the tapers’ light, 

The friend of my posom, the man I loved, , 
Stood over the corpse, and all as white, 

And neither of us moved. 


“What do you here, my friend?” . .. The man 
Look’d first at me, and then at the dead, 
“ There is a portrait here,” he began; 
“There is. It is mine,” I said. 


Said the friend of my bosom, ‘‘ Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 
When this suffering angel took that out, ` 
' And placed mine there; I know.” 


«This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
‘ A month ago,” said my friend to me: 
* And in your throat,” I groan’d, “ you lie!” 
He answer’d .. . “Let us see.” 4 


“ Enough!’ I return’d, “let the dead decide; 
And whose soever the portrait proye, 


And yet from the practice of a majority of Spiritualists and 
free thinkers, it can only consistently be inferred that they 
are [perfectly oblivious to this truth, or to the deleterious 
consequences of neglecting to practice consistently with it. 
While on the other hand—although in view of some of their 
dogmas it can only be regarded as a practical paradox—the 
assiduity with which every favorable circumstance is seized 
upon by those sectarians to induce these twigs to come 
under their bending process, would seem to show that they 
are fully conscious both of its truth and importance. 

Jf, as you say—and as no independent, logical mind can 
doubt—‘‘the world’s future welfare depends upon the man- 
ner in which these Spiritualists and Free Thinkers “ fulfill 
their duty in this crisis,” why is it that these sectarians 
manifest so much zeal in their proselyting crusades, and 
that Spiritualists and Free Thinkers make go little effort to 
counteract their influence on the minds of the young? In 
some cases of physical indisposition it is important to know 
the cause before a remedy can be efficiently applied. And 
in moral delinquencies it may be presumed that the same 
knowledge of causes may be required. : 

In considering this question, it has occurred to me that 
there is a philosophical answer, which seems to be this: 
These seotarians, honestly believing, are, from the prejudice 
of education with which their minds have been formed, 
expecting, without fully realizing what they expect or be- 
lieve, that without these efforts on their part, many of their 
fellow men must be doomed to eternal misery, forming with 
them the most powerful motive for making an effort to save 
their fellows; while Spiritualists have an abiding faith that 
all will progress from their present low condition to one of 
holiness and happiness, and a majority of the Free Thinkers, 
perhaps, believe that this is our only conscious state 
of existence. With both of these classes, then, it is only a 
question of limited misery, mainly, it is presumed, conceived 
to be confined to this life. These Christians having been in- 
clined in the ‘ twig’ to believe that all mankind were justly 
doomed to endless punishment, and also that by the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ a chance for escape has been provided, it is 
only in perfect accordance with human nature that they 
should be exercised with great gratitude and love for this 
their fancied deliverer from such an appalling fate. If it 
were possible fer reformers to be exercised with the same 
degree of love and devotion to truth that these fanatics feel 
for their fabled Jesus, then and when, and not before it 
seems to me, this becomes the case, may we hope to see the 
same general enthusiasm manifested by them in its exten- 
sion. I say general, because I am fully aware that the worid 
has never lacked specimens of the utmost devotion to truth, 
among whom, of the present time, you will consider it no 
flattery for me to say that. I regard yourselves with the fore- 
most. It seems to me that the time has fully come when the 
war of ideas should be carried “into Africa,” and that the 
liberals the world over should no longer act on the defen- 
sive, but should in some way effect an organization, assess 
and collect a fund for tke efficient promulgation of their 
own consistent, rational yiews, and also to hold up and Keep 
before the people, by every available means, the ridiculous 
absurdities of the prevailing popular systems of religion. I 
believe in no illegitimate effort to ridicule anything, but that 
if any system of faith or practice is legitimately and in- 
herently ridiculous, that neither its age nor present -popu- 
larity, or any maudlin, squeamish fear of outraging the 
feelings of its devotees, should shield it from the scalpel of 
the just ridicule it is susceptible of. Let this be done with 
all due consideration consistent with and that shall not in- 
volve the sacrifice of truth. T. LEONARD. 


~ 


THE ANNIVERSARY AT TERRE HAUTE. 
MILWAUKEE, April 7, 1874. 

Dear Weekly--Vhinking a short report of the doings of the 
Terra Haute, Ind., Spiritualists would be of interest to your 
readers, I will hastily sketch the proceedings of the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-sixth anniversary of Spiritualism held in 
that beautiful city, in which I had the pleasure of partici- 
pating. 


ances of what he believes to be right. 

The Spiritualists of Terre Haute have had some divisiong 
in their ranks since our National Convention last Fall, but 
the fearful ones.are recovering from the shock, and I now 
state, on the authority of Deacon Hook, that “at present 
two-thirds of thém are Woodhullites.”’ 

The good people in the vicinity propose to hold a camp 
meeting the coming summer. If they succeed, I expect to 
be there and report further progress. I have, by the solicita- 
tion of friends, published my lecture on the social question 
in pamphlet form, and will furnish it to any one on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


Yours for progress, JULIET H. SEVERANCE, M.D. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR ON SPIRITUALISM. 


The order of Nature, as we learn it from her laws and an- 
alogies, does not prove to us that there can be life after death 
any more than life before birth; and the illustration of the 
decayed tree, ‘‘and there an end,” seems to be directly in 
point. The race of trees will continue, but that particular 
tree which our friend cut down on his farm and burnt up, has 
lost its identity, and will never be seen agaiN—as that veritable 
tree. It seems to be the same with human beings. Individu- 
als drop out of the tide of existence and disappear, are seen 
no more forever, but the race keeps on, and may foran eter- 
nity to come. This, in brief, is the lesson which Nature 
teaches to us; but to the Spiritualist she teaches a continued 
conscious individualized existence hereafter, or personal im- 
mortality. We fail to see the evidence of this in the opera- 
tions of natural laws, but then we do not know all that they 
can do, they may be able to do this, and so perhaps we 
inight as well suspend judgment for awhile and keep on in- 
quiring, especially as the spiritual belief claims to be found- 
ed in the facts of Nature—and if it is so founded, then of 
course it must be true. Furthermore, if it is true there is no 
special objection to it that we know of, which can hardly be 
said of Christianity, for while the Spiritualists are willing to 
save all mankind, the Christians are not disposed to save but 


a part. 


— rM 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WONDERS OF THE BLACK ART. 


The Far East must ever lead the world in the practice of 
necromancy.: All the skill and mechanical ingenuity of the 
most expert prestidigitateurs of Hurope or America cannot 
produce a single exhibition which will compare with the 
feats of even the commonest Indian juggler. The Japanese 
have taught us the greater part of the sleight-of-hand illusion 
which is now paraded before staring audiences in this country 
and in Europe, but the necromancy of Japan is as boy’s play 
compared with the mysterious jugglery of the nether and 
farther Indies, and especially of Siam. In the latter country 
there is a royal troupe of jugglers, who perform only at the 
funerals and coronations of the kings, and then only in the 
presence of the nobles of Siam or those initiated into the 
mysteries of the religion of the country. These necroman- 
cers do not perform for money, are of noble blood, and it is 
seldom that a European sees even their faces. Last year, 
however, an English surgeon who was in the country per- 
formed a somewhat remarkable cure upon a princess, who 
had been treated in vain by all the physicians of the country. 
Great was the gratitude of the Siamese court at the doctor’s 
performance, and asa reward he was permitted to witness 
the performance of Tepada’s royal troupe of jugglers. The 
surgeon’s narrative, stripped of a large amount of descrip- 
tion, and materially condensed, is given below: 

“Woun-Tajac called me very early, and he and his father’s 
cousin set to work to prepare me for witnessing the perform- 
ances in the great pagoda. A white turban was wound 
around my head, my skin was stained the color of new 
bronze, my mustache ruthlessly trimmed down, blacked, 
and waxed till it had the proper’Malayan dejected droop and 
tenuity, my eye-brows blacked and native garments fur- 
nished me, over which I wore the long white robes which I 
was told were peculiar to the ‘initiated.’ The pagoda of 
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Juthia is situated without the city, upon a broad and com- 
manding terrace, elevated considerably aboye the level of 
the river plains. It is approached from the city by a long 
brick-paved avenue, wide, straight and imposing. 

“Scondatch and Woun-Tajac, each holding me by an 
arm, directed me toward one of tha doorways of the 
temple. It was guarded by two men with drawn 
swords and very fierce ‘aspect, who stood in front of a heavy 
drapery of red cloth that concealed the interior of the temple 
from outside eyes. Ata triple password these men admitted 
my companions, but crossed their swords before my breast. 
Scondatch whispered in the ear of the elder of the two—he 
started, gazed at me intently, but did not withdraw his bar- 
rier. Woun showed him a signet. He took it and reverent- 
ly placed it upon his forehead, yet still he refused to admit 
me. There was a controversy between the doorkeeper and 
my companions, and at last the elder guardian whistled 
shrilly upon a bone pipe tied about his neck with a strand of 
silk. A tall, man suddenly appeared; I could not see from 
whence, He was middle-aged, athletic and had a most 
peculiar cunning, self-possessed look of person and intelli- 
gence. 

“He put his hand heayiiy, but not unkindly upon my 
breast, gave me a piercing, long look, and said in excellent 
French, ‘Are you a brave man? ‘Try me!’ I said.. In- 
stantly without another word, he banded my eyes with a 
part of the long white robe I wore: he snapped his fingers 
suddenly, whispering in my ears, ‘Not a word for your life!’ 
and the next moment I found myself seized in the hands of 
several strong men, and borne some distance along a devious 
way, ascending and descending several times. At last I was 
put down, the bandage was quietly removed, and I fonnd 
myself squatted on a stone floor ina square vault, so lofty 
that Icould not see the ceiling, and I should say not less 
than a hundred paces long and wide. 


“ At the furthest end of the hall was a raised platform, cov- 
ered with red cloth. This stage was raised between three 
and four feet above the floor of the vault, and was about 
‘thirty-five or forty feet deep and one hundred and fifty feet 
broad. Behind it a curtain of red cloth hung down from the 
capitals of the towering columns. In front of the stage, just 
about the spot where the pulpit of the orchestra in a Greek 
theatre would be, was a tripod-shaped altar, with a broad 
censer upon it, in which was burning a scented oil, mixed 
with gums and aromatic woods, that diffused through the 
whole vault a pungent, sacramental odor. 


“Suddenly there was a wild and startling crash of barbaric 
music from under the stage, and with wonderful alertness 
and a really indescribable effect, a band of naked men came 
out from behind the curtains, bearing each a scented torch 
in his hand, climbed the columns with the agility of monkeys, 
and lighted each a hundred lamps, strung from the base of 
the columns sheer up to the apex of the vault, which, I could 
now see, rose in a lofty dome, that, doubtless, pierced far up 
into the interior of the pagoda proper. The illumination 
from these multitudinous lamps was very brilliant, too soft 
to be dazzling or, overpowering, yet so penetrating and per- 
vasive that one missed nothing of the perfect light of the 
day. The red curtain fluttered a little, there was a dull thud, 
and there, right before us, alongside the censer, stood a very 
old man but wrinkled, with long hair and beard, white as 
cotton fleece. His finger-nails were several inches long, and 
his sunken jaws were horribly diversified with two long 
teeth, yellow and ogreish. He was naked, except for a breech- 
cloth, and his shrunken muscles shone with oil. He took the 
censer in his hands and blew his breath into it until the 
flame rose twenty feet high, red and furious; then, with a 
sudden, jerking motion, he tossed the burning oil toward 
the crowd of squatting spectators. It shot toward them a 
broad sheet of terrible flame; it descended upon them a 
shower of roses and japonicas, more than could have been 
gathered inacart. Turning the censer bottom upward, he 
spun it fora minute upon the point of his long thumb-nail, 
then flung it disdainfully away toward the audience. It 
struck the pavement with a metallic clang, bounced and 
rose, with sudden expanse of wings, a shrieking eagle, 
frightened horribly, and seeking flight toward the sum- 
mit of the dome. The old man gazed a moment up- 
ward, then seizing the tripod upon which the cen- 
ser had stood, he sent its legs apart with a nervous 
hand, straightened them against his knee, and hurled them, 
dart-like, toward the eagle. They glanced upward with a 
gilded flash, and instantly the eagle came fluttering down to 
the pavement in our midst dead, and three horrible cobras 
coiled about him, lifting their hooded heads defiantly 
and flashing anger out) of their glittering eyes. The music 
shrieked still wilder, the snakes coiled and plaited them- 
selves together in a rhythmic dance, lifting the dead eagle 
upon their heads, and presto! right in our midst there stood 
the tripod again, with its flickering flame and its incense- 
savored breath, A more perfect illusion never was seen. 

“That is Norodom,’ whispered Woun-Tajac in my ear. 
Then came Tepada and a smaller man named Minhman, 
and a boy, probably twelve years old, called Tsin-ki. These 
four began some of the most wonderful athletic éxhibitions 
that can be conceived. t'is impossible to believe, unless you 
saw it, what.work these men put human muscles to. I am 
not going to provoke the incredulity’ of your readers by 
attempting to describe the majority of them. In one feat 
Tepada seized Norodom by his long white beard, held him 
off at arm’s length, and spun round with him till the old 
man’s legs were horizontal to the athlete’s shoulders, Then, 
while they still spun with the fury of dervishes, Minhman 
sprung up, seized upon Noradon’s feet, and spun out a hori- 
zontal continuation of the ancient, and when Minhman was 
firmly established, the boy Tsin-ki caught to his feet in like 
manner, and the tall athlete, every muscle in him straining, 
continued to whirl: the human jointless lever around. At 
last, slowing slightly, Tepada drew in his arms till the man’s 
white beard touched his body; there was a sudden strain, 
and the arm of Minhman from being horizontal became per- 
pendicular. Norodom’s head resting atop of Tepada’s, Minh- 

man’s head upon Norodon’s feet and Tain-ki’s head on Minh- 


man’s feet. A pause for breath, then the column of men was 
propelled into the air, and presto! Tepada’s héad was on the 
ground, Norodom’s feet to his, Minhman’s feet upon Noro- 
dom/’s head, Tain-ki’s feet upon Norodom’s head. Hach had 
turned a summersault, and the column was unbroken! 

“One trick which Minhman performed was a very supe- 
rior version of the mange tree feat of the Indian jugglers. 
He took an orange, cut it open, and produced a serpent. This 
he took down into the audience, and, borrowing a robe from 
one, cut the snake’s head off and covered it with the robe. 
When the robe was lifted again a fox was in the place of the 
snake. The fox’s head was cut off, two robes borrowed, and 
when they were raised there was a wolf, which was killed 
with a sword. Three robes and a leopard appeared; 
it was slain with a javelin. Four robes covered 
amost savage looking buffalo; that was killed with an ax. 
Five robes covered in part, but not altogether, a lordly ele- 
phant, who, when the sword was pointed against him, seized 
Minhman by the neck and tossed him violently up. He 
mounted feet foremost, and finally clung by his toes to the 
capital of the columns. Tepada now leaped from the stage 
and alighted upon the elephant’s shoulders. With a short 
Sword he goaded the beast on the head until, shrieking, the 
unwieldy animal reared upon its hind feet, twined its trunk 
about one of its great columns, and seemed trying to lift it- 
self from the ground and wrap its body around the great pil- 
lar. The music clashed out barbarously, Norodom flashed 
forth a dazzling firework of some sort, and the elephant had 
disappeared and Tepada lay upon the stage writhing in the 
folds of a great boa-constrictor and holding up Minhman 
upon his feet. 


“A perfectly formed and most lovely Nauth girl sprang 
out upon the stage, and was hailed with universal exclama- 
tions of delight, everybody calling out her name, Luan- 
Prahana, as if it were a word of good omen. Her only dress 
was a short petticoat of variegated feather work. A wreath 
of rosebuds crowned her soft, short, black hair, and she wore 
a pearl necklace, as well as broad gold armiets and anklets. 
With a brilliant smile she danced exquisitely some minutes 
to the accompaniment of a single pipe, then she knelt and 
laid her head on old Norodom’s knee. The boy fanned. her 
with a fan made of sweet fern leaves, Minhman. brought a 
lotus-shaped golden goblet, and Tepada poured into it from 
a quaint-looking flask a fluid of greenish hue. . The old yogi- 
like Norodom took the goblet and blew his breath upon the 
contents till they broke into a pale blue flame. This Tepada 
extinguished with his breath, when Norodom held the goblet 
to Luan-Prahana’s lips, and she drained thé contents with a 
sigh. As if transfigured she suddenly sprang to her feet, hér 
face strangely radiant, and began to spin around in one spot. 
First the boy, then Minhman, then Tepada, tried to arrest 
her, but no sooner touched her than she repelled them with 
a shock that thrilled them as if she had imparted an electric 
spark to them, Spinning constantly, with a bewilderingly 
rapid motion, the girl now sprang off the stage and down 
the hall, along by the foot of the columns, Tain-ki, Minhman 
and Tepada in active pursuit. In and out among the crowd 
they spun, the three chasing. Tepada seized hold of the chap- 
let that crowned her, it broke, and as she whirled along, a 
spray of rose-buds was scattered from her brow in every di- 
rection. Anything more graceful never was seen. And uow 
a greater wonder. At the extremity of the hall the three 
surrounded and would have seized her, when, still revolving; 
she rose slowly into the air, and floated gently over our 
heads toward the stage, scattering roses as she went. At the 
brink of the stage she paused in mid-air; then, with a slight 
wing-like motion of her arms, mounted up, up toward the 
loftiest arch of the vault overhead. Suddenly old Norodom 
seized a bow and arrow and shot toward her. There was a 
wild shriek, a rushing sound, and the dancer fell with 2'crash 
to the flags of the floor, and laid there an apparently bloody 
mass. The musio burst forth into a wild wail, and the cho- 
rus of old hags came tumultuously forth and bore her off in 
their arms. 


“ Now, from behind the red eurtains came a dozen strong 
men, bearing on their shoulders a great leaden box, which 
they laid upon the front part of the stage. As they retired 
the old women came out, bringing a low couch, decorated 
with flowers. and gold embroidered drapery, upon which lay 
Luan-Prahana, decked forth in bridal garments and sweetly 
sleeping. The couch with its sleeper was put quietly down 
upon the front of the stage and left there, while Norodom 
and Tepada went to the leaden box, and with hot irons at- 
tempted to unsealit. ‘That is Stung-Tieng’s coffin,’ whis- 
pered Woun to me; ‘the old saint has been dead more than 
half a millenium.’ 


“ Quickly, eagerly, it seemed to me, the two men broke 
open the fastenings of the coffin, until the side next the 
audience falling out at last, a teak box was discovered. This 
was pried open with a small crow-bar, and what seemed a 
great bundle of nankeen taken ont. Tepada and Norodom 
commenced to unwind, the wrapping, which was very tight. 
Yard after yard was unwound and folded away by Minhman, 
and at last, after 100 yards of wrapping had been taken off, 
the dry, shrivelled mummy of a small, old man was visible— 
eyes closed, flesh dry and hard—dead and dry asa smoked 
herring. Norodom tapped the corpse with the crowbar, and 
it gave a dull, wooden sound. Tepada tossed it up and 
caught it—it was stiffas a log. Then he placed the mummy 
upon Norodom’s knees, and fetched a flask of oil, a flask of 
wine and a censer burning with pungent incense. Norodom 
took from his hair a little box of unguent, and prying open 
the mouth of the mummy with a cold chisel, showed that 
the dry tongue could rattle like a chip against the dry 
fauces. He filled the mouth with unguent and closed it, and 
anointed the eyelids, nostrils and ears. Then he and Tepada 
mixed the wine and oil, and carefully rubbed every part of 
the body with it. Then, laying it down in a reclining posi- 
tion, they put the burning censer upon the chest and with- 
drew a space,/while the drums, gongs and cymbals clashed 
and clattered, and the shrill crackling treble of the chorus of 
old women rose hideously. 


‘ A breathless pause ensued—one, two, three minutes, 


and the mummy sneezed, sneezed thrice, so vio- 


lently as to extinguish the flame of the censer. A 
moment later the thing sat up, and stared; ‘blink- 
ing and vacant, out around the vault—an old, 


wrinkled man, with mumbling chops, a shriveled breast and 
belly, and little tufts of white hair upon his chin and fore- 
head. Tepada approached him reverently upon his knees, 
bringing a salver with wine and a wafer cake. The old man 
did not notice him, but ate, drank and tottered to his feet, 
the feeblest, decrepit old dotard that ever walked. In 
another moment he saw the girl slumbering upon her couch; 
he scuffled feebly to her, and, mumbling, stooped as if to help 
his dim eyes to see her better. Witha glad cry the maiden 
waked, clasped him in her arms and to her breast, and kissed 
him. Incomprehensible. magic! He was no longer a nona- 
genarian dotard, but a full-voiced, fiery youth, who gave her 
kiss for kiss. How the transformation was wrought I have 
no idea, but there it was before our very eyes. The music 
grew soft and passionate, and with strange Phallic sohgs and 
dances bore the two away a bridal pair. I never again 
expect to behold’ such a sight so wonderful 48 that whole 
transformation, which, I may mention, my learned Jesuit 
friend to whom I described it, regards as d piece of pure 
symbolism. His explanation is too long and too learned to 
quote, but he connects the ceremony with the world-old 
myth of Venus and Adonis, ’nd claims that it is all a form 
of sun-worship. 

“The show went on for some time longer with many curi- 
ous feats. At the end of an hour the Phallic procession re- 
turned, but this time the Bayadere led it, a strange triumph 
in her eyes, while the youth lay upon the couch sleeping. 
The Phallic chorus sank into a dirge, the youth faded visibly, 
he was again the shriveled dotard, he sighed, then breathed 
nomore. Luan-Prahana retired sorrowfully, Norodom and 
Tepada wrapped the corpse again in its interminable shrouds, ` 
restored it to the coffin, and it was borne away again. The 
attendants climbed up to and extinguished the lights. Iwas 
blindfolded and borne away again. I found myself once 
more at the doorway of the temple in the broad sunstine 
with my friénds, and the mystic ceremonies of the groat 
temple of Juthia were over, it may þe for many years.” 


TO ZULA: 


Shoot of a noble stem, 
Thine þe the diadem 
Earned in the seeking. 
Noble example, ie uae 
Battle-field ample, 
With child-murder reeking. 


Let the front be thy station, 
There strike for the Nation 
And woman’s clear right 
Her person to govern— ` 
In home-life the sovereign, 
No discord to blight. 


Bright angels attend thee! 
Nor life-sorrows rend thee, 
As now in the van, 
Thine be the glory, 
In future-told story, 
Of battling for man. 


TRENTON, N: J., April 12, 1874. EXCELSIOR, 


FLORIN, Cal., March 4, 1974. 

Dear Weekly—California has made a step forward in the 
passage of a bill through both Houses of the Legislature, per- 
mitting women to hold offices not denied them by the Con- 
stitution. It passed the Senate by a more than two-thirds 
majority, and the House by—I’m sorry to Say on the final 
vote—a majority of only one. 

Still as the Governor is “ all right,” the bill is safe. It was 
opposed very earnestly as a step toward woman suffrage and 
by some advocated for the same reason. Its enemies attribu- 
ted its success mainly to the persistent efforts of Mrs. Knox, 
of San Jose; Mrs. Watkins, of Santa {Clara, and Miss Ida 
Hart, of San Francisco, chiefly the latter, a young lady nine- 
teen years ofage. Its most influential friends in the Assem- 
bly, were Mrs. Cozzins, of Sacramento, and Mr. Cowdrey, of 
San Francisco. The Sacramento Union, the leader of the in- 
dependent press, says: “We are glad it passed and sorry 
it did not pass unanimously.” 


Truly yours, , JAMES I. FERREE. 


RAILWAY SIGNAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


One whistle signifies ‘‘down brakés.”’ 

Two whistles signify “ off brakes.’ 

Three whistles signify “back up.” 

Continued whistles signify “ aanger.’’ 

Rapid short whistles, ‘a cattle alarm.” 

A sweeping parting of hands.on a level of the eyes signifies 
“go ahead.” 

Downward motion of the hands with extended arms sig- 
nifies ‘‘go ahead.” 

Beckoning motion of one hand signifies “back.” 

Red flag waved upon the track signifies “ danger.” 

Red flag stuck up by the roadside signifies “ danger 
ahead.” s 

Red flag carried upon a locomotive signifies “an engine 
following.” i 

Red flag hoisted at a station is a signal to ‘ stop.” 

Lantern at night raised and lowered vertically is a signal 
to “start.” 

Lantern swung at right angles across the track means. 
“cc stop.” 

Lantern swung in a circle signifies “baci the train.” 


Tum CONGREGATIONAL Councry.— ‘It reminds one,” says 
an exchange, “of the Dutch Justice of the Peace, who de- 
clared, at the close of a lawsuit for slander: ‘Mine werdict 
ish in fayor of der defendant, but I shall eventually give 
mine shujement in favor of der plaintiff, 
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“ The diseases of society can, no more than cor- 
. poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.” —JOuN STUART 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1874. 


LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS. 


On the eve of the going to press of this number of the 
WEEKLY we start out for another lecture trip. We hope to 
be permitted to remain in the field until hot weather shall 
make it impossible to speak. We have engagements for one 
hundred nights, and hope to be able to fill them all ; but we 
shall at all times hold ourselves in readiness to return to 
New York at a few days’ notice. 

During this trip we shall continue to contribute to the 
Weerkuy, editorially, as during all previous absences, so 
that our readers may know that’ we do not lose any interest 
in the paper, in our eagerness to advocate its principles in 
the field, and thus to establish for it a firm basis in the 
hearts of the people, as well as to minister to its present 
necessities. © 

We earnestly urge upon all real friends of sexual freedom 
to work personally for the rapid spread of its principles, by 
helping to carry the WEEKLY into every family in the coun- 
try. We have given all our time and talent and means 
te build up the cause to its present proportions. Now we 
must rely upon its friends to aid in carrying on the work to 
its completion—until woman shall be relieved from the fear- 
ful sexual slavery to which she has so long been an almost 
willing victim. 

Will lecture as follows : 


Jamestown, N.'Y..............- Wednesday, April 22. 
Orangeville, Ohio..............++- Thursday, April 23. 
Harvard e ie a ees lelelale isle e ar Saturday, April 25. 
Ripon, Wise. eo hee eiee eiea eae ini Sunday, April 26. 
Berlin, WaS. oke e eee ei ee eiee Monday, April 27. 
Oshkosh, Wis...... FRG Haig gato Tuesday, April 28. 
Appleton, Wis....... Anarchy Wednesday, April 29. 
Portage City, Wis... sneen eseese... Thursday, April 80. 


There may be some change in dates, but this may be 
learned from the local press. 
PAO) 
PERSONALITIES. 


There is a general misapprehension existing relative to 
the conduct of the WEEKLY about personalities. This has 
probably arisen out of the publication of the issue of 
November 2d, containing the Beecher-Tilton scandal, and 
been accepted as a policy of the paper; buta moment’s con- 
sideration will show that, in the several years of sharp conflict 


that have been waged on the social question simply as retort, | 


or as personal attack or defense, we have made almost no 
use of the rich material that has been in our possession: 

Itis not the policy of. the WEEKLY, either settled or tem- 
porary, to deal in personalities. The paper referred to was 
not issued upon any such theory; but wholly as a method 
of social warfare ia which the individualities of the parties 
involved formed, so far as we are concerned, no part what- 
ever of the cause. We neither cared nor desired to at- 


teck Mr. Beecher as an individual for his social practices; 
but the facts, that circumstances had conspired to put in our 
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possession, were used to launch the discussion of the social 
question, which, if lived by Mr. Beecher, even upon the hypo- 
critical plan, was a sufficient guarantee that the people 
Would -discuss the principles involved. Nobody will at- 
tempt to say that we were wrong in thus conjecturing. 

Out of this, however, the idea has arisen that anybody 
who has a personal enmity to gratify can write any euppo- 
sitions about its object, and, because the WEEKLY purports 
to be a free paper, it is bound to print them. We have 
something less than a wagon-load of such articles, no single 
one of which would ever have been written had its author 
had correct views of the meaning of a free paper. Some of 
those contributors have been so exercised over our declen- 
sion to publish their particular articles that they have pot 
hesitated to declare the WEEKLY a fraud. Notably in 
one instance the party was so outraged that the dignity of 
the law was invoked to prosecute us for obtaining money 
under false pretences, because we professed to publish a free 
paper and refused to print his article. But finding the law 
inadequate to reach us, it was determined by some, by any 
means, to crush out the WEEKLY. All the malcontents, dis- 
contents and other ‘‘contents” were drummed up, and putting 
their heads together they decided, since the WEEKLY would 
not publish this, that and the other article, and its editors 
would not do certain other things that they thought ought 
to be done, to constitute themselves into a public censorship, 
and to become avengers of an outraged public. 

Forgetting their individual lives in this devotion to the 
public weal, for the last six months they have labored un- 
remittingly, without money and without price, all for the 
love of mankind in general and of us in particular., Adopt- 
ing as their motto, “anything to beat Grant,” they have 
gathered every rumor ever set afloat by personal enemies 
and disappointed friends, and, consolidating them into a 
mass, have raised it to the dignity of an indictment, to 
show that the WEEKLY is not a paper to be read by re- 
formers, and that its conductors are not proper people to 
have charge of a reform paper. 

We are exceedingly obliged for this gratuitous work on 
behalf of the WEEKLY. For every one whom their efforts 
have caused to weaken their confidence in the success of 
social freedom as advocated by the WEEKLY, they have added 
a half dozen earnest supporters to the cause, 

Haman forgets the logic of history when he thinks to sus- 
pend Mordecai from the gallows built for that purpose. We 
have already stamped this effort of these conservators of 
social freedom with the seal of falsehood, malice and hate, 
which will require only time enough to become evident to 
all with whom they have found fellowship. Further than 
this we do not propose to go. We have a course of labor 
laid, and we cannot waste the time to follow this ‘‘ Board 
of Health” into the slums and sewers in which the names 
of all reformers are trailed by the self-righteous, to find the 
refutation. 

When this board of public benefactors shall have ex- 
pended a quarter of a million of dollars—of their own carn- 
ings—in reform movements, it will be time for them to prate 
of selfishness. When any of them shall have been dragged 
through all the jails and pest-hells of New York, they may 
know how to give vent to their outraged virtue with con- 
sistency. We trust they may live long enough to become 
wise, wiser than those whom we are glad to obey; and when 
they have so developed, we shall be equally glad to transfer 
our allegiance to them. 

If we were to notice in the WEEKLY every wasp which 
stings us; every viper which bites us; every vulture which 
tears our flesh; every flea which annoys us, we should have 
no time or space for anything else, and the WEEKLY would 
be just what these classes desire to reduce it to. It is true 
that our personal sufferings at times have been almost too 
great for human strength to bear. Indeed, we could not 
have borne them had not the sweet whisper of angels sound- 
ed in our ears, ‘‘ Be patient, my child, yet a little longer, and 
all will be well.” We should long since have succumbed, 
feeling that there was too little of humanity left in the world 
to make it worth the treading of the thorny paths by which 
our way has been beset, with any hope of ameliorating its 
conditions. But as it is, we look hopefully forward to the 
time when this same ungrateful world will be blessed by the 
labors which the spirit world has made us the humble in- 
struments to perform. In the meantime we shall continue 
to work on, as we have, regardless alike of the taunts of 
enemies and the treachery of friends, heralding, by pen and 
voice, the glad tidings of the new dispensation. 

To those who have personalities to publish, we would say 
that to insure their publication in the WEEKLY, they must 
first be of such a character as clearly to be beneficial to the, 
advancement of social reform; and, secondly, that this must 
be accompanied by at least two affidavits, good in law, in 
proof of their truth. “‘Hearsays ” are no evidence, That 
alone is evidence which is seen or heard by the person 
giving it. We cannot afford to fill the columns of the 
Weerkty with anything of less authenticity than this. He or 
she who repeats something of which they do not or cannot 
know the truth, are undoubtedly not only proper subjects 
for the stricture of Solomon, ‘‘ He that uttereth a slander is 
a fool,” but are really the worst enemies with whom society 
is infested. It is bad enough to have to make use of the 
truth about anybody for the advancement of a just and 
general cause, but to resort to falsehood, merely upon mali- 
cious grounds, where there is no cause good. or bad to be 
promoted, but merely personal malice to be subserved, is an 
act which the meanest ought to despise to commit. Such 
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people cannot monnt into importance as they desire, or sink 
to infamy as they deserve, through the columns of the 
WEEKLY. 

If any person injure another, such other has a legal method 
of redress. If we have committed any act outside of the 
limits of individual sovereignty we are liable under the law, 
and our ‘‘Joving friends” need not constitute themselves 
into a committee of safety to redress such imaginary wrongs. 
For anything else we are responsible to our own consciences, 
and shall not admit the right of anybody to become our 
judges. Those who have done or who may hereafter do so, 
will, so far as we are concerned, be left to the immutable 
law of compensation, which eventually will strip oft the 


‘| assumed vail of hypocritical love, which has been purposely 


devised to deceive, and leave them exposed in their naked 
deformity. 

If we have been derelict in any duty; if we have failed to 
conform our lives to our declared principles, then and then 
only have our friends, who love us so dearly and the cause 
so well, a right to complain. Moreover, since it was not 
by their appointment or support that social reform has been 
advocated by us, we shall not resign or desert because it is 
elected by them that ‘‘our work” is done. So the read- 
ers of the WEKLY may expect regularly to receive it, 
and to find the same doctrines and principles advocated as 
heretofore, and we shall endeavor, so far as in us lies, to 
rise above the petty cavilings to which all reformers are 
necessarily subjected, and press on in the movement which. 
is destined ultimately to rid the world of all such annoy- 


ances. 
< 


MORE EVIDENCE. 

We have frequently had cause to refer to the fact that all 
the popular romances of the day are made to hinge upon 
some point in love or its relations, entirely at variance with 
the theory of our present laws and practices. Nearly every 
new book of fiction is in a greater or less degree an ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to the subserviency óf the female and the 
domination of the ‘male sex ; while into far the greater num- 
ber of them the theories or facts of Spiritualism are inter- 
woven. These two circumstances would seem to indicate 
that, in the general sense, these two reforms are one at bot- 
tom, as we have ulways held. 

This progress of reformatory ideas has been evident during 
several years past; but there is another evidence of their 
spread, even more tangible, beginning to appear upon the 
surfece of society. : Itis something like a year since we re- 
ferred editorially to the production of a drama at the Grand 
Opera House, into which several of the prominent ideas of 
social reform were inwrought. But this proved too fast for 
the public. Those who dared to patronize it, and by such 
patronage to really approve its sentiments, have not the 
courage, in sufficient numbers, to so openly indorse its rad- 
icalism as to enlist the popular heart and sympathy; hence 
it had a short and not a very successful run. 

Tts failure, however, showed the theatrical managers what 
it lacked to make it popular, and they at once set about rec- 
tifying its mistakes. There isn’t perhaps another profession 
in which the public sentiment has to be so skillfully manip- 
ulated as in catering for its dramatic entertainment. It had 
become evident to these managers that the old ‘“plays’’ 
were worn out, and that something new and really in 
advance of customs and laws had to be resorted to, to call 
out the public patronage. The purely sensational held sway 
for a time, but the people soon became sick of going to see 
nothing but physical exhibitions, almost wholly unaccom- 
panied. by sentimental or dramatic attractions. Thus the 
day of the real ‘‘leg drama” has already closed. It was 
not what the public could be satisfied with, and the mana- 
gers had to look further. 

Naturally, involuntarily we believe, they turned their vi- 
sion toward the social question as the coming subject upon 
which to ground the plots for their entertainments. In this 
they have shown not only tkeir wisdom, but also that this 
question is really the ‘‘ coming” one. They have ‘‘sensed ” 
the public heart, and instinctively realizing that in the social 
relations alone could it be awakened, have offered the re- 
quired dramatic food even before the hunger that existed 
for it had made any formal demand. | There are now being 
performed at no less than three of the most popular theatres, 
various translations, into dramatic forms, of the several 
phases of the social question. 

It is true that at neither of these is social freedom as a 
principle openly advocated, but just enough of the horrors 
and injustices of the present system are portrayed to call out 
from the audiences the innate sense of justice which exists 
really in all people, and which, so far as the social question 
is now concerned, can be entrapped into expression only by 
the presentation of its negative arguments. Thus, to say 
that a woman has a right to bear a child outside of mar- 
riage would be, dramatically, to court the public condemna- 
tion; but, dramatically, to show a woman ostracized by the 
world because by a too trusting faith she had been forced to 
become a mother, and especially to show her moral courage 
superior to the temptation of abortion, is to enlist and call 
out the hearty approval of almost any audience; while to 
show a man just enough to stand by such a woman to 
defend the real purity of her character and the nobility of 
her soul, is to be encored. The meaning of such manifesta- 
tions is not to be doubted. It points unerringly to the fact 
that deep-rooted in the human breast there is already ex- 
isting a sense of justice and purity that is entirely above 


both law and custom, and that will, in due time, make them 
both to conform to their demands. - 


At the Union Square Theatre.“ Led Astray” is having 
an unprecedented run, being now in its fifth month. Every 
night its auditorium is filled by an appreciative and enthu- 
siastic audience. At the New Park Theatre ‘‘ Charity” 
has just been put on the boards in magnificent style, while 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre M. Dumas’ new French play 
of “M. Alphonse” has appeared. Each of these plays 
hinges upon some important principle or fact involve in 
the discussion of social reform, and in its way is rapidly 
developing the principle of sexual freedom in the public 
mind. Weare not surprised that some of the remarkably 
respectable journals of the city should declare it an unfit 
play to be acted. Such journals have often said that the 
rostrum is not the place to advocate social reform. They 
must maintain their consistency, and so they declare against 
“M. Alphonse” for the stage. We make the following 
quotation from the Zribwne of the 20th inst.pas illustrative 
of the treatment the play receives from this class of 
journals: 

“On Tuesday, the 14th of April, M. Dumas’ play of ‘M. 
Alphonse,’ translated from the French and adapted to the 
American stage, was brought out at the Fifth-avenue theatre, 
and acted to a crowd that saw it with interest and stamped 
it with approbation. Other crowds have seen and applaud- 
ed it on subsequent evenings, and it has, apparently, entered 
on a prosperous career. The fact may be deplorable, but all 
the same it is a fact. This piece is forceful in three particu- 
lars. It speciously befogs the moral sense as to an im- 
portant and delicate question; it adroitly appeals to the 
emotions, and it contains an element of farce that deftly 
addresses the sense of comic humor. These, obviously, are 
potent attributes. When it is added that both in construc- 
tion and cemposition the piece is singularly compact, that it 
combines well-drawn and well-contrasted sketches of char- 
acter, that its action passes within one day and is circum- 
scribed within one scene, that it travels lightly caparisoned, 
carrying through three short. acts the burden of only nine 
persons and one plot, and that, on the stage of the Fifth- 
avenue theatre, itis beautifully mounted and well performed, 
the sum of its merits, if not fully detailed, is at least fully 
suggested. But there seems no room tor doubt that it is 
such a play as ought never to be produced in a theatre 
claiming to be decent and respectable. M. Dumas, it is said, 
wrote the piece for the purpose of illustrating and satirizing 
certain peculiarities of French law with reference to illegiti- 
mate children. In France, accordingly, and when shown as 
its author made it, ‘M. Alphonse’ may have possessed a 
useful significance and a practical value. In America, on 
the contrary, where no such law prevails, it can have no 
such meaning and no such point. Its application here, if 
found at all, must be to the moral conviction of individuals 
and the practice of society. It cannot be justified on the 
plea of reform in local jurisprudence, for such a reform is 
not required. h 

“Tn the French original its heroine is a woman who has 
been seduced and abandoned by a villain, and who subse- 
quently permits herself to insult, swindle, and grossly out- 
rage a good and estimable man—ignorant of her history and 
of the fact that she is already a mother—by becoming his 
wife, In the American adaptation—said to be ‘ augmented 
by Mr. Daly’—this heroine is a woman who has borne a 
child in what she believes to be lawful wedlock ; who can- 
not, therefore, be said to have committed sin or incurred 
disgrace ; and whose later marriage, after desertion, and 
after discovery of the truth, involves the venial offense of 
unnaturally and absurdly concealing a misfortune. In both 
plays there is a-succession of dramatic encounters, painful 
situations, and alternately fervid and volatile dialogue. In 
both, the heroine’s child is, after a lapse of years, brought 
to her new home by its father, and in both the heroine’s hus- 
band, discovering the little incident of ante-matrimonial 
maternity, forgives the wife, adopts the daughter, and dis- 
missés M. Alphonse to the punishment of Heaven. There 
need be no hesitancy of judgment upon all this, on the 
score of paying respect to those nice distinctions of right 
and wrong which are made by the splitting of hairs as to 
moral significance and drift. The meaning of this play—if 
it means anything—is that an erring woman, guilty of the 
sin of unchastity, who deceives a trusting gentleman and 
becomes his wife, is just as fit to be his wife as if she had 
never erred at all; and that society, adopting this grand 
humanitarian view of the all-important subject, ought to 
recognize all the ladics as equally and entirely angelic, and 
to leave off its absurd practice of making ə fuss about a few 
babies, more or less, in a woman’s career. 

“Mr. Daly has presented it in beautiful attire, and his play- 
ers are doing their work exceedingly well. Miss Ada Dyas, 
indeed, who is a healthful and sensible English woman, does 
not take kindly to the mush sentimentalism of the Gaul; 
and her personation of Raymonde is only mechanically good. 
A self-respecting woman should not be expected to do any- 
thing more with such apart. The gems of acting are Mr. 
Fisher’s gentleman, Mr. Hardenbergh’s old sailor, and Miss 
Davenport’s violent but hearty woman of the world. Ma- 
tilda Heron’s daughter, Miss Bijou Heron, acts the part of a 
little child—trained in deceit and tossed around in a sea of 
mendacity and intrigue—and Miss Bijou Heron wins more 
applause than anybody else in the piece. In some respects 
this little creature is a diamond edition of Miss Maggie 
Mitchell. In some ways she repeats the originality of her 
gifted and distinguished mother. Her success as a child- 
actress is remarkable, but there is something painful as well 
in her precocity as in the putting of her immature talents 
and her young life to this use amid these surroundings. Mr. 
Clarke gives a careful embodiment of W. Alphonse, the se- 
ducer—a personage with reference to whom, at the close of 


_ the play, there is felt a general regret that he has not been 


kicked down stairs and out of the front door, and for a 
block or two along the highway. Anything finer than Mr. 
Fisher’s simple portrayal of a sweet nature, when shocked 
and bowed with grief, it would be hard to imagine; and 
this actor’s manliness gives a constant grace to the perform- 
ance—albeit the dramatist’s conduct of the character, at the 
supreme climax, is less right and gentle and more magnani- 
mous than just. Mr, Hardenbergh’s old sailor is another of 
those distinctly embodied and finished dramatic personages 
who bear witness to his creative and versatile power as a 
character actor. Mr, James Lewis’s funny, perky little 
mannerisms are once more ludicrously revealed, with just a 
shade of that indescribable difference by which he delicately 
marks. one of his drolleries from another,” > 


The chief point called in question by this criticism is 
the deception on the part of Raymonde. She being-guilty 
of the sin of unchastity, deceives a ‘‘ trusting gentleman,” 
“insults, swindles and grossly outrages a good and esti- 
mable man, ignorant of the fact that she is already a mother.” 
Of course this is the hinge of the play; but when it is con- 
sidered that Raymonde is equally ignorant of the history of 
Capt. Montaglin, and of his chastity or unchastity, the 
justice of the objection will fail to appear. And the more 
so still when it is known that the Captain was a bachelor 
of fifty at the time of his marriage to Raymonde. To be 
sure there is nothing said in the play about any of the little 
love affairs to which he may have been a party, or of any 
of the scenes from which he could not have said he emerged 
with his chastity preserved. But it would be nonsense to 
imagine a man of his years, and a sailor, as chaste in the 
way that the world requires woman to be chaste. The bad 
part of this whole matter is that there is no living evidence 
of man’s unchastity, while if woman do no more than may 
be done by him with impunity, she is liable to have such 
living evidence, and to have it is to suffer social death. 
While society is so unjust in its discrimation between the 
sexes, it must be expected that woman will resort to any 
necessary deception to overcome the inequality of her 
situation. 


Undoubtedly, when Capt. Montaglin accepted the situa- 
tion and became father to the illegitimate child and the 
protector and defender of the purity of his wife, he thought 
of his own life, and having a sense of justice in his soul he 
could not act otherwise than as he did. 

‘As indicated by the Tribune, all the parts are well sus- 
tained, but the gem of the piece is little Bijou Heron, whose 
capacity to perform the part laid down for her is to us the 
greatest test of her wonderful dramatic ability, inherited, 
doubtless, from her talented mother, and faithfully developed 
by her in the daughter during the few short years of her event- 
fullife. We-hope and trust that this bud of dramatic promise 
may flourish and bloom out into a perfected ornament to 
the stage, and act many a drama to illustrate the principles 
so well introduced in ‘“‘ M, Alphonse.” 


P+ +—+ 


LAURA CUPPY SMITH. 

We are both glad and sorry that this noble-hearted Social- 
ist and Spiritualist has been obliged to give up the editorial 
position which she has filled for the past year so honorably 
to herself and so creditably to the paper, on the Detroit 
Union—sorry that her health is such as to forbid the con- 
tinuation of the arduous office labor required of her, and 
thus to introduce the feminine element into popular journal- 
ism in Michigan ; and glad that, released from such duty, 
she returns to the rostrum to rouse the sleeping souls, as few 
can do so well as she. We trust that she may receive that 
hearty welcome back to the lecture field to which her past 
labors so justly entitle her. She will receive applications to 
occupy free platforms, addressed New Haven, Conn. 
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CATHOLIC MARRIAGE. A s 


Catholicism is the true foe of Spiritualism. It has a fixed 
position on all subjects connected with humanity, and it 
maintains its’ doctrines by its laws. It is not like Protest- 
antism, which has more heads than the giant Briareus and 
more shapes than Proteus. Its misfortune is that it cannot 
readily retreat from an unsafe position, as was the difficulty 
with the Pope in the case of the Jew child Francisco Mor- 
tara, the detention of whom cost Pio Nino, at first, three- 
fourths of his dominions, and eventually—Rcme. There is 
some satisfaction in fighting a foe who will stand his ground 
and do manful battle; but this inflexibility of the Papacy 
sometimes leads it into difficulties. The Papal Bull occas- 
ionally dashes his head against a scientific locomotive. This 
was the case in Galileo’s time, and it is yet doubtful whether 
the world is permitted to move round the sun in the Vati- 
can. 

But whether the Vatican be instructed in that matter or 
not, it is certain that, since the Council of Trent, our Cath- 
olic brethren and sisters have held marriage to be a sacra- 
ment, But it must bea clerical union between two com- 
municants of the ancient faith to render it complete. Outside 
the pale of that Church all other copulations, whether sanc- 
tioned by Protestant clergymen or magistrates, are simply, 
to the Catholic elect, fornications. Recognizing the Papacy 
as the true foe of the emancipation of woman, we are glad 
that its comprehensive ana nema covers the majority of the 
people of this country. It is pleasanter to be damned in a 
crowd than solus, for when the crowd gets to be the major- 
ity they can practically reverse the judgment, as they do 
here. But, according to the doctrines of the Roman Church, 
Protestants who are monogamie, are living in a state of 
adultery, and those who adyocate and practice promiscuity 
are, in the eyes of that Church, only guilty of a similar 
crime, 

That we have not overstated matters in the above para- 
graph the following extract will show. It is taken from a 
sermon lately delivered at Elgin, Illinois, by Father Cooney, 
6.8. C: 

“Inside the Catholic Church alone is chastity taught. 
There are two states—virginity or marriage. The Apostle 
Paul assures us that it is ‘good’ to marry, but ‘better’ to 
remain single. In the Catholic Church you are not slaves. 
Having sanctified yourselves to God, ask Him, and He will 
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direct you into which state to enter. 
either state it is for life. 
Death alone can free you. 


Having embraced 
No power on earth can part you, 
Christ Himself cannot, while 
you both live, for then would He break His own command, 

“I have spoken to you of the sanctity of marriage and of 
marriage as a sacrament, I will now speak upon the mar- 


riage of those not of your faith. In such a marriage there 
is nothing to bless. They’ cannot be married at the altar, 
It is simply a contract, the same as if I would sell you a 
yoke of oxen. Those that are in the Church and tie them- 
selves to those that are not in the Church cannot be happy. 
It is almost impossible to live a Christian life and live with 
a disbeliever.” 

If Church laws could fix the most ethereal of human 
affections—sexual love—the position of the Catholic Church, 
which elevates marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, 
would be tenable. But they cannot, Indeed Father Cooney 
himself seems to admit this fact, for he calls in other aid 
for that purpose. 

“When the man and -the woman know that their union 
at the altar cannot be broken they will take the means to 
preserve it. That impression will cause them to take the 
pains to preserve peace and harmony.” 

If their union at the altar ‘‘cannot be broken” they 
might spare themselves the trouble of ‘‘ forcing their affec- 
tions” in the matter. Verily the holy father is a celibate, or 
he might have known the utter uselessness of such advice. 
Love offered for a selfish end is not love, it is prostitution, 
whether within or outside of Catholic wedlock. More 
women sell their bodies for “marriage” than for dollars. 
As in slavery the former receive their, pay in kind, and are 
inclosed in the ring fence of society, having the proud priv- 
ilege of stamping on their sisters who debauch their persons 
for money. 

Under the Catholic regime woman has two positions. 
Spiritually she is an angel, temporally she is a slave. Where 
is the priest who holds that married women are equal in ex- 
cellence to the ‘‘vestal virgins” who are the brides of 
Christ? There is not the same divinity about a monk that 
there is about a nun. Why? Because the glory of virginity 
is purchased by the degradation to which the married are 
subjected in Catholic marriage. Man is the head there, and 
the word ‘‘ obey” is the mot d'ordre for wives. This double 
view of woman has affected and is affecting the whole sex, 
in Protestant as well as in Catholic countries. It has 
divided women into two distinct classes. Under it woman 
has never been treated as the equal and helpmate of man, 
but as either his superior or inferior. During the dark ages, 
while the ladies of the knights were paragons of excellence 
without stain or fault, the wives of the serfs were, by 
English laws, permitted to be sold in the markets, yoked to 
the plow, and their husbands were justified in chastising 
them with whips that were not thicker than their thumbs. 
As much as the one were superior to their lords the others 
were inferior. The same ideas, modified to suit the times, 
at present exist among us. But if man oppresses woman it 
is only through woman that he can accomplish his purpose, 
and the super-excellence that some women foolishly claim 
is dearly bought by the degradation of their sisters. Both 
positions are unsound, for nothing is more certain than that, 
as regards the virtues and the vices, the sexes are equal ; for 
any inequality in these particulars that is yet supposed to 
exist the world is indebted to the double position assigned 
to woman by the Catholic Church, and until ıt is obliterated 
and woman is contented to demand simple equality with 
man she is neither worthy of nor would it be wise in man, 
to permit her to obtain her full emancipation. 


P+ Aani 
PROTECTORS OF INDUSTRY, 

From time immemorial unto the present era the great 
army of human laborers has been divided. The soil tillers, 
who number more than one-half of that army, all through 
the ages past have been sacrificed. Until yesterday, millions 
—many millions—of agricultural laborers have been either 
serfs or slaves. Of course these conditions affected the in- 
terests of all other agricultural laborers, and the conditions 
of the agricultural laborers around our manufacturing cen- 
tres affected also the welfare of ihe artisans and mechanics 
in our cities. By dividing the labor force of the country, 
by sowing seeds of dissension between mechanics and soil 
tillers, landlords and money lords have done pretty much as 
they pleased with the wealth-producers of the world. But 
these, whose numbers in most countries can be counted in 
thousands, had not in themselves force enough to effect 
their purposes. Alone, they could effect nothing, but by 
making city toilers war with country toilers they could do 
much ; consequently their motto through the long past has 
been, “Divide and conquer.” 

But, a few years ago, changes have taken place. Serfdom 
and slavery have been almost annihilated, and they were the 
foundation stones of our present industrial system. The soil 
tillers have subsequently risen in their might, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, and instituting Granges, in 
which both women and men are admitted to membership, 
have already commenced to dictate terms to their oppress- 
ors. Trades Unions of artisans and mechanics, that is of 
sections of the labor army, have long been established, and 
of late years, in this country, a National Labor Union, com-. 
prising in it the majority of these, has held its annual meet, 
ings. A third step is now taken in order to unite in on 
grand body the toiling millions of the Union, whether males. 
or females, agriculturists, miners, artisans or mechanics,. 
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taking the name of ‘‘A Co-operative Union of Farmers and 
Mcchanics of America, or Patrons of Industry.” 

` We have before us the Constitution and Rules of the same, 
as adopted by the National Grand Council of Chicago, and 
find in them much to admire, but at the same time some 
things to condemn. Even under ‘‘ Membership,” which 
admits males and females, we think the distinction in the 
ages superfluous. Although we note no rule which forbids 
woman to hold office, we notice the omission of the pronoun 
her which ought to follow Ais, if women and men are to 
meet in the Order on terms of equality. We object to 
Section 33 of the Constitution which makes a distinction 
between tho sexes in the monthly dues. As to rule second, 
it contains assumptions which appear to us ridiculous. It 
is, “ Hach officer shall be entitled to a female assistant, to 
be selected by himself.” Under the terms of membership 
this ought to be amended by adding ‘‘ or male” after female, 
and, ‘‘or herself” after himself. With these additions, ad- 
mitting as we do its necessity and usefulness, we should 
wish the above-mentioned Order speedy success and pros- 


perity. 
— SH 


DOWN WITH BABEL. 


Of late, an endeavor has been made to debauch the public 
schools of our country by introducing the study of foreign 
languages therein. The attention of the WEEKLY is called 
to the fact by a petition presented last week to the New York 
City Board of Education, the reasons for which are thus 
stated : 


raWe are prompted to this humble petition by an earnest 
desire for the promotion of knowledge, and not because we 
revere the glorious traditions of our ancestors, or that we 
wish to resuscitate their language and records; nor is it be- 
cause we are obliged to hear and speak the language of the 
nation that has wronged and scourged and outraged our race 
by its oppression, and made it, like the child of Hagar, a 
wanderer and stranger among men; but it is because time 
and scholarship are revealing the fact that the Irish language 
holds within it elemental qualities which recommend it asa 
philological study; that it was spoken before Troy or Athens 
or Carthage had a foundation; that it had its origin in the 
pre-historic times, and was possibly used. in directing the 
labor at the Pyramids and in commanding the hosts which 
perished in the pursuit of the Israelites at the crossing of 
the Red Sea. 

But our Irish fellow-citizens are not to be blamed for the 
step they have thus taken; for the New York Telegram com- 
menting on it, says : 

The communication covered eleven pages of legal cap 
paper, and had appended thirty-six signatures. When the 
reading of it by the Clerk had been about half through it was 
moved, seconded and adopted that the reading be dispensed 
with, and that the document be referred to the Committee 
on Course of Studies. Considerable merriment was occa- 
sioned at the assertions in regard to the grandeur of Ireland’s 


early history; but the purport of the communication was 
well understood to be a burlesque of the petition of certain 
Commissioners to have the German language continued as a 


regular part of the ordinary studies in the higher schools. 


If this concerned the City of New York only it would not 
appear in the columns of the WEEKLY. But it concerns 


our country. The re-establishment of Babel, or confusion 
of tongues, is cropping out in our public schools in many 
cities in the Union. Nothing is more certain than that it 
ought to be attended to by our people, and at once and for- 
ever forbidden. 


Speech, the intellectual hand of the mind, is the charac- 
teristic which pre-eminently distinguishes man from the 
lower orders of the animal creation. The broken, feeble 
and contracted utterings of ‘the savage are sufficient to place 
infinity between him and the brute creation. As he ad- 
vances, improvement in speech heralds his way to a higher 
form of civilization. The adaptability and copiousness of 
the language used by a people are the best indicators of their 
refinement and enlightenment. Too much attention, then, 
can hardly be given in our schools to the cultivation of the 
arts of speaking and reading—the subjects, or rather subject 
(for reading is merely speaking from set characters), now 
under our consideration. 

Success in intellectual instruction is best attained by for- 
warding the efforts of nature. Education pre-supposes 
-willingness on the part of the pupil, and in no wise implies 
compulsion or force. Let us consult nature. What is gen- 
erally the first purely intellectual lesson taught by mothers? 
speaking. ‘‘Hark,it says ‘ma,’ plainly.” Is not this lesson daily 
and hourly repeated? Are mothers ever weary in adding 
new words to the list contained in their little living lexi- 
cons? On the other hand, what are generally the first 
efforts of the recipients in this connection? To second 
their attempts at speech by appropriate gestures and ac- 
tions. The lips and the eyes are first called into play, 
but very soon the hands are brought into active use. It is 
only when children enter the doors of the school-house 
that the natural graces given them for the adornment and 
perfection of their language are repressed. 

This neglect of seconding the efforts of nature, or rather 
this repression of them, is the reason why so few of our 
public speakers deliver their discourses with grace and 
dignity. Almost all of them, when little children, speak 
easily and naturally, why not in after life? The gift has 
been neglected—it has departed—it cannot be recalled. It 
may safely be asserted that speaking and reading do not 
receive in our schools that attention their importance de- 
mands. It is also self-evident that without close attention 
to these main channels of knowledge, to these real founda- 
tions of science, other intellectual attainments must neces- 
sarily be very superficial. 

We are told, that in the period immediately succeeding the 
Good, “the human world was of one language and one speech.” 


was imposed upon mankind as a ,penalty for their impiety 
and arrogance. Whether this be correct or not, it is cer- 
tain that of all the causes of woe and sorrow to our race, 
division of language has been the most prolific. It is ques- 
tionable if a nation composed of peoples speaking different 
languages ought to be deemed worthy Of being considered 
a true political unit. Although Great Britain, Austria and 
Russia may appear to have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty, the Hast Indian and the Irishman, the Hungarian 
and the Croat are constantly disputing the soundness of such 
solution in the two first mentioned countries; whilst in the 
latter the astute Russian admits the truth of our surmise by 
endeavoring to annihilate the language of Poland. 


lic. It ought to be, and if we are wise will be, more potent 
than all parchments, more binding than all natural or artifi- 
cial necessities of position, and more requisite to our national 


upon American citizens, whether they be native or natural- 
ized, than the strengthening of this bond {by making every 


that each and every one shall be trained, not merely to a 
tolerable command of our native tongue, but to a perfect 


be, what they are not now, properly performed. 


already rising in the West. It is fitting that the order of 


Furthermore, we are informed that “‘ confusion of tongues” | nature should be reversed, and that the moral luminary 
should first make its appearance in that quarter. Let us 
hail its advent there with a devotion greater than was ever 
known to the Magi of Persia, for it portends, and must 
effect, the revivification of the human race. 
r E 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


It is both instructive and encouraging to note how social 
reform and Spiritualism are continually cropping out in the 
literature of the time. In the presence of the first, old, staid, 
orthodox marriage seems to be already becoming a myth of 
the past; while Christianity appears ready and willing to 
take a back seat, and occasionally makes a low bow in honor 
of the second. Our readers may think us rather sanguine 
in making the above assertions, but they are not stronger 
than the presses of the times warrant. Of course it is ex- 
cusable in an established, free-thinking press, like the Boston 
Investigator, fo crowd its columns with dissertations on 
Spiritualism, as it did lest week; but we do not allude to 
live papers, like that assuredly is, in making the above 
remarks. It is the old fossils that we have alluded to. 
Like the dry bones in Hzekiel’s Valley of Vision, old ortho- 
dox skeletons are rattling together, and are again, as it were, 
being clothed with living flesh, ramified and invigorated 
with circling blood. Asa proof that our remarks are just, 
we extract a poem lately published in Harper’s Weekly, which 
we take the liberty of baptizing 

PROSPECTIVE SOCIAL REFORM, 


Grandmother Grey by the window sate 
And looked at the setting sun; 

And watched the cows as they slowly came 
From the pasture, one by one. 

And back again to the ‘ long ago” 
Her memory traveled fast, 

While the dim eyes closed as she lived again 
Through the scenes of the happy past. 


Unity of language is the great central bond of our Repub- 


welfare than homogeneousness of law or of race. Surely 
there can be no higher or more patriotic duty devolving 


public school child in our Union, of whatever parentage it 
may be, by force of language an American, by demanding 


mastery over it. This can easily be accomplished if a right- 
thinking public-wi'l pleases to decree that such duties shall 


SSeS 
THE COMING WOMAN. 


To the Leavenworth, Kansas, Daily Commercial we are 
indebted for the following admirable and timely remarks on 
the above subject: 


“ Woman seems to be passing a transition period, and the 
question in the heart of every man and in the hearts of some 
of the women, too, is, what is she coming to? But this ques- 
tion is asked by different persons with different feelings. 
With some it is asked with hope and joy; with others in fear 
and alarm ; -with some in doubt and unbelief; with others in 
faith and confidence. The world moves forward with vast 
strides, and carries with it not only art, science, literature, 
government and society, but even the very construction of 
the human mind seems to be changed at times. ʻA great 
overruling power seems to be bringing all the human family 
slowly and surely up to one common level. It is very plain 
that women are not to be slaves and drudges as among un- 
civilized nations. Neither are they designed to be shut upin 
the house and vailed from the sight of the world as things 
not to be trusted, but guarded sacredly and kept to minister 
to man’s pleasure and passions. The periods when they were 
held in such positions have passed. Women who yesterday 
were guarded and shielded for fear the winds of heaven 
would blow upon them, to-day face without fear the tumult 
of the rabble, speak eloquently in public and pray fervently 
in the presence of their scornful enemy. What has caused 
this sudden change, and are these women less womanly since? 
Ask their husbands, No one will detect a waning femininity 
and a growing masculinity in a woman so quick as a hus- 
band. Or are they less gentle and loving? Ask their sweet- 
hearts. Orare they less tender and kind? Ask their chil- 
dren. No, these women, while they have grown in power, 
have not lost one womanly feeling or instinct 

“The coming woman, then, will be no less a woman and S š 
no more a man. She will þe no less loving and no more With Robin has gone to dwell! 
bitter; no less lovely and no more hateful. Weare glad to find that our respected contemporary is 

“ The coming woman will be less trifling, more earnest, Saas i 0 eb ens £ 
less oppressed, down-trodden and abused, more respected willing to make room in the Christian’s heaven for our little 
by the right and feared by the wrong, less circumscribed in| friend Cupid. This is better than the cold dictum on the 


her work and her duties, and more powerful to accomplish . ; 3 : y 
all the good that her heart naturally prompts her to attempt. subject found ane PENDS made by the great Nazarene to 
“ The coming woman will be set free from all the unnatural | the Pharisees on the same important subject, although, be- 
lieving as we do, that he meant by it to eliminate the idea of 


legal and social restraints under which she now labors. 
legalization—not of affection—we deem it to be correct. It 


“The coming woman will be free under God to exercise all 
the power with which she is so bountifully and so beautifully 

is with diffidence we quote it for the instruction of our 
orthodox neighbor: 


clothed. This is the coming woman.” 
“For, when they rise from the dead, they neither marry 


This bold sketch of the ‘‘ Woman of the Future” we 
cheerfully indorse and republish. When woman stands on a 

nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels which arè 
in heaven.” 


level with man politicially, legally and socially, our work 
The grave question here is, ‘‘ What is the affectional con- 


will be accomplished, but not tillthen. It may be that so 

great a change as we demand can be peacefully established. 
dition of disembodied spirits?” We answer, “ One of per- 
fect freedom!” The great Nazarene tells us himself that 


We hope so; but the signs of the times around us assure us 
they are not bound in marriage, nor are the female angels 


that it must and will be made, and that right speedily. 

Even the present attitude of the masses of women in the 
given away as many women on earth are in Christian coun- 
tries at present, more’s the pity. But we perceive in the 


temperance (or rather abstinence) crusade is a step toward 

the inevitable revolution. It is a wild blow for pelitical and 

legal liberty, which will be scotched but not killed, for the | above statement no reason to assume that the affectional 

right of self-ruie underlying it will soon make itself felt again | emotions of the sexes are to be annihilated. The doctrine 
which we hold is, that neither men or women, nor, as far 
as we know, spirits, are in power over the duration of their 


in a more potent manner. In the meantime tens of thou- 

sands of women on our platforms, in our public schools, and 
sexual affinities, and solemnly believe that the majority of 
human beings who have tried the experiment of chaining 


in our granges are handling the reins of power. It is plain 
that the old eastern slavery over woman, pirated by the 

love by law in one sphere will be unwilling, with their sad 
experiences, to repeat the same operation in another. We 


Egyptians from the Hindoos, and stolen from the former by 

the great Jewish legislator, Moses, is damned and doomed. 
affirm that the many will be of Grandmother Grey’s opinion 
and prefer a change, and are glad to find our view of the 


Woman is going forth conquering and to conquer. The 
pent-up agonies of thousands of years are pouring over the 

subject is indorsed both in the sentiment and b y the publica- 
tion of the above poem in Harper’s Weekly. 


civilized world through a thousand crevasses, and will over- 
P+ +-—+— 


whelm the corrupt systems which have debauched and are 
TO OUR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


“Let me see,” she murmured; “ Ah, yes, I know; 

It was there by the pasture gate 

That Robin, with milking pail and stool, 
For my coming used to wait. 

Tt was just a week of our wedding day 
That he fell so sick—and died; 

And T laid my heart in the grave with him, 
And loved none other beside.” 


“*But ah! it was for my father’s sake 

That I wedded Farmer Grey, 

And we've both been tender and true and kind, 
As the years have slipped away. 

But I wonder much when the time shall come 
And my soul be called above, 

Shall I, as the wife of Farmer Grey; 
Seek Robin, my only loye?” 


And the sun went down in the golden west, 
And the cows came safely home, 

As Grandmother Grey by the window sate, 
While her thoughts seemed yet to roam. 

But the angels came for her waiting soul 
While the twilight shadows fell; 

And Grandmother Grey, the farmer’s wife, 


debauching all the peoples on the globe. Foremost of these 
is the Mosaic social and sexual system, which degrades 
woman by depriving her of her sovereignty in the domain 
of the affections. Before the human race can be improved, 
and the bestial social condition which has commenced to 
depopulate the world be abrogated, the personal rights of 
woman must be established. Man is equally interested with 
woman in this momentous, change. The sexes rise or fall 
together. If, for four thousand or more years man hag 
fastened a chain round the wrists of woman, the other end 
of it is tightly clasped round his own neck. He has there- 
fore been probably the greater sufferer in this long battle of 
the sexes. ; 

But it is the belief of the WEEKLY that the dark night of 
misery is nearly over, and the sun of personal freedom is 


Having now passed safely through the ordeal of a trial in 
which our personal libexties were at issue, may we not ask 
all who are in any manner whatever interested either in us 
personally or in the.doctrines advocated in the WEEKLY to 
come forward to its support. All the hard-earned money 
of our recent lecture tours of one hundred or more nights 
has been exhausted insecuring a successfuldefense. There- 
fore we ask, with a certainty of ready response, that our 
friends and readers will at once see the necessity of stand- 
ing by usin the present exigency. Torenew your subscrip- 
tions and send in new subscribers should be your pleasure 
not less than it is your duty, since it is your battle which 
we have fought and won, 


\ 
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LIVINGSTONE’S LEGACY TO WOMEN. 


Shakespeare says, in the play of Twelfth Night, that 
“some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” If there has been one 
man who has “achieved greatness” in this century, that 
man, by the voice of the civilized (and we might almost add 
the uncivilized) world, is Dr. Livingstone. In his unfinished, 
letter to Mr. Henry Stanley, probably the last he ever wrote, | 
we find the following language : 

“You make the ladies think that your ranting at elections, 
is perfect bliss, while if you caught them and forced them 
to vote only once you would hear no more’ of woman's) 
rights. They, bless their dear hearts! would take to feed-) 
ing the hungry instead of palavering at public omnium 
gatherums,” 

There it is in a nutshell, Under our present system our 
legislators are not unf requently spawned in pot-houses and 
elected by ruftians. In our legislative halls nothing is to be 
heard but cries of Money, Money! Stocks, Stocks! Prop- 
erty, Property ! To these éries virtue, honesty, dignity and 
human rights are hourly sacrificed. Instead of being centres 
of order and decorum they haye become sinks of corruption 
and pollution, generating moral miasmas which fill our 
country with misery and crime. The cause why they have 
become so may be found in another article of the New York 
Herald of April 20, from which the above given extract was 
copied. In a leader on the “Social Aspects of Boating ” we 
read : 


“The exclusion of every social element from our boat 
clubs, and the evident disposition of some amateurs to be- 
come professionals will make the same sort of people out of 
the men who compose them. Nothing could be more un- 
desirable, and yet if our boat clubs go on as they have been 
going for the last year or two such is certain to be the re- 
sult. Except in a few admirable instances, ladies are never 
seen about the Harlem river boat-houses, which is in itself 
an unhealthy sign.” 


Here we stop. One-sex boat clubs are worse than one- 
legged railroads, and the condemnation which applies to 
them appliés with far greater force to legislatures, As with 
legislatures so with courts of law. People calling them- 
selves Christians should remember that in the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the Temple, Justice was represented in the Ark, 
but there was something above even justice, it was the 
mercy-seat ; that is banished from our law courts, which 
woman alone is qualified to fill. The doctrine of the 
WEEKLY is ‘that in institutions where only one half of hu- 
manity is represented, whether they be halls of legislature, 
monasteries, or Young Men’s Christian Associations, the re- 
sults from them will be monstrosities and abortions. There- 
fore the WEEKLY agrees with the New York Herald that the 


~ want of the presence of women in the boat-houses of Har- 


lem ‘“‘is an unhealthy sign ;” and with the lamented African 
explorer when he says in effect that, if woman had her 
rightful numerical representation in our halls of legislature, 
the days of balderdash and buncombe would soon be over, 
and those of work would be begun. 


PAD 


MRS. AMELIA H. COLBY. 


We hear most encouraging reports of this eloquent and 
able orator from the broad field of reform upon which she 
has entered in the great North-West. Among the many 
advocates of the practical and useful in Spiritualism, none, 
perhaps, are more earnest or faithful than she. Trained in 
the school of the rebellion to face the copperhead spirit in 
the south of Indiana, she now, with equal courage, faces 
the copperheads of social reform. Not an armed mob 
could prevent her from upholding the banner which had for 
a century been the emblem of freedom, while the war waged 
hotly in the border States ; and she now as steadfastly advo- 
cates the principles which it typifies. The people of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and the adjoining States are blessed by her 
ministrations. Those who have not yet been able to secure 
her services should lose no time in applying. Her address 
is Winona, Minn. 


mem 
PERSONAL FREEDOM AMONG THE JEWS. 


The Independent Order B’nai B’rth, is an organization 
which ‘according to the preamble to its constitution has 
“taken upon itself the mission of uniting the sons of Israel, 
in the sacred work of promoting the highest interests of 
humanity, especially to elevate the wants of the poor and 
needy, to visit and attend the sick. * * * * Further- 
more,to develop and alleviate the mental and moral character 
of our race by a liberal support of science and art, and the 
inculcation of the holiest and purest principles of philanthro- 
py, honor and patriotism.” i 

Among the “cardinal principles” of the order are these: 
“1. All men are brothers, sons of one God, vested with the 
same inalienable rights. 2. While nations and associations 
must be governed by law, the incarnation of absolute justice, 
the social relations among individuals should be regulated 
by the details of love.’’ 

Exactly! But the doctrine when advocated by those not 
of the B’nai B’rth is designated by exceedingly opprobrious 
terms. Yet it does and will ‘‘ elevate the mental and moral 
character of our race” and “alleviate the wants of the poor 
and needy,” for even the rich in this world’s goods are poor 
by reason of the lack of that love which is life, for ‘tit is not 
all of life to live nor all of death to die,” a loveless life is a 

living death, A, CripgH, Washington, D.O, 


|| were ever penetrated with right views of the intrinsic and 


| be found white enough to constitute his monument. 


OBITUARY. and I always had a pungent sense of pity for the, perhaps— 
if all the facts were known—still more heroic Xantippe. It 
is oftentimes no joke to be the wife or the near friend of a 
great philosopher. 

But under the rough husk MR. WARREN was still tender 
as a woman, and simple and loving as a child. He wasa 
great lover of music, but fairly hated the great operatic per- 
formances, while his eyes would brim and overflow with 
tears at the effect of the simplest strain. 

In respect to the character and value of Mr. WARREN’S 
ideas, I have never trusted myself to say what I thought dur- 
ing the more than twenty years since I knew him, without 
incurring general censure for extravagance—the exception 
being only with the few radical converts to his doctrines, of 
whom I am one, When such eminent men as JOHN STUART 
MILL and JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, of totally opposite 
schools, unite in discardiag the doctrine of human rights 
from any place in social science, resolving everything into 
mere expediency, it may seem to require some boldness to 
affirm that{I adhere staunchly to the doctrine of human 
rights, as it animated the first French Revolution, and as it 
is embodied in the American Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. WARREN’S specific work was the introduction of exact 
analysis, exact definition and definite form into this doc- 
trine of fundamental human rights; and therein he laid, in, 
my judgment, the only sound foundation for a true social 
science. There is no word that I uttered twenty years ago, 
of high estimate for his discovered principles, which I would 
wish now to deduct from or unsay; but then, and now, I 
had and have many views, held harmoniously in conjunc- 
tion with his principles, and often growing out of them,which 
sometimes placed some social difference between us. 

The papers mention, as if it conferred honor on Mr. WAR- 
REN, the fact that J. STUART MILL recognized his eminent 
ability. Certainly no doubt the honor may have been recip- 
rocal; but I should have been better pleased with Mr. Mrut, 
had he more directly and publicly, and in the preface espe- 
cially to his work on Liberty, acknowledged his very, great 
indebtedness both to Mr. WARREN and myself for the staple 
of that work; and still better pleased if he had so fully mas- 
tered (and so guardedly stated Mr. WARREN’S ideas, as to 
have hedged himself securely against such damaging’ criti- 
cisms as Mr. STEPHEN has dealt him apropos of that work. 


Died, at Boston, on Tuesday, April 14th, aged seventy-five, 
one of the great men of the world—JostAH WARREN— 
with whom my past relations, public and private, have 
been such as to make it seemingly as well as really appro- 
priate, that I should utter my personal words of eulogy 
for the departed and of condolence with those who mourn. 
The public tributes of appreciation which are scattered 
through the press mock ‘the sensibilities of those few who 


almost unapproachable values of the man, in the place be has 
filled in life, and in the history of mental evolution:on the 
planet. It is the opprobrium of our age and the badge of 
the low grade of civilization out of which we have not yet 
graduated, that such a man was left to linger unrecognized 
and poor in our midst, while in the future, marble will not 


It isnot necessary:here to dwell upon the trivial and scanty 
details of the life of JOSIAH WARREN, nor even to enumerate 
his literary and reformatory labors. 1 shall content myself 
with giving some little idea of the man and of the estimate in 
which I ‘personally held him. Mr. WARREN, gave one the 
first impression of a rather short and thick-set, homely-fea- 
tured, plain, sombre and otherwise common-place individual ; 
simply one of the people, with nothing to arouse the expec- 
tation of the true greatness which shone out of his animated 
eyes and fell ingeyclopean blows of unanswerable logic when 
excited in discussion, or rather in defense or promulgation 
of his narrow circle of great ideas. He was the discoverer, 
formulator and propounder of individuality, the sovereignty 
of the individual and the principle of cost, the limit of price, 
as his contribution to the requisite solutions of social science; 
und in his radical understanding and matchless mastery of 
these and two or three allied doctrines lay concentrated, as 
it were in a nut-shell, the life and the wonderful power of 
the man. Precisely upon this seemingly restricted base of 
truths, new in kind and occult in meaning, he could fight 
and slay, and conquer the whole world over the heads of 
their most cherished pre judices, and plant in every soul in- 
telligent enough to comprehend a few grains of giant pow- 
der, which would be sure to explode and topple over the 
loftiest fortresses or towers of adverse opinion. As well 
might an ignorant savage argue against the multiplication 
table, as for the greatest intellect to assail any one of his 
simple positions; and yet to grant them was to authorize 
and to demand the most far-reaching and radical social reyo- 
lution, He usually stayed behind, however, himself, and at a' 
safe distance, from the final explosion of the trains that he 
laid, leaving it to bolder men. and women to plant the fuse 
and look after the fragments. 

Mr, WARREN was in fact a cautious, and I may even say a 
timid, man; and off the narrow base of principles which had 
come to his individual mind as a revelation, he was not in- 
tellectually powerful. Upon these principles and upon all 
their necessary defenses, he was simply omnipotent; because 
he had the truth and the higher truth than that of other 
men, and had also just the genius for its persistent and labor- 
ious and devoted defense. He knew every inch of the 
ground, every possible mode of attack, and every necessary 
guard and retort. For forty years or more:-he went over 
the argument to every old objector or new comer, with the 
fidelity of a nun telling her beads, never missing an idea and 
hardly varying the statement. He was an offense to those 
who knew much of him and did not appreciate his truth, 
and fairly a trial of the patience of those who did. He was 
sometimes playful, however, sometimes terribly sarcastic, 


of the highest niches in the temple of fame, when Mr. MILL 
will be classified only as one of a group of merely superior 
thinkers. Were I to name an octave of the great writers of 
the past to whom I am most consciously indebted for my own 
intellectual culture, I should say Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Kant, Swedenborg, Charles Fourier, Josiah Warren, Au- 
guste Comte and Joseph R, Buchanan; and if I were to 
select three from among this number to whom to acknowl- 
edge the weightier debts of gratitude, the name of JOSIAH 
WARREN would certainly be included among this smaller 
number. I must, therefore, claim my right to mourn among 
the mourners at the new shrine of the departed, 

In hislatter years Mr. WARREN, from having been a purely 
negative materialist, infidel and atheist, became a full and 
rejoicing believer in the realities of the spirit life. I had the 
pleasure of introducing him to the means of his conversion, 
and I have never known in the old church a more genuine 
change of heart or more marked moral results derived from 
it than in his case from his belief in Spivitualism, The pros- 
pect of death was a source of intense pleasure to him as he 
neared the event, and to those of his friends who partake of 
the same faith, he seems now to be hardly in any sense sep- 
arated from us. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


In my judgment, MR. WARREN’S namo will be rising to one 


and always convincing, or at all events endowed with the 
power of silencing his opponent, often by an unexpected re- 
ductio ad absurdum which would be overwhelming. As an 
instance of the shrewd cunning and treacherous simplicity 
of this great discussionist, 1 recall the following incident in 
one of his public meetings in Boston, many yearsago. He 
had been stating the small amount of industry it would re- 
quire of every individual to supply his own wants, ina well 
regulated society. Many objections had been raised, and hit 
on the head, one after the other as fast as they came 
up, by his expert answers, when a dignified person 
arose in the midst of the audience, evidently heavily 
freighted with the conscious importance of his new 
objection, which proved to be this. He said he was entirely 
and decidedly opposed to any such state of society as Mr. 
WARREN had sketched, because in such a state of things 
people would leave off work and spend. their time in all sorts 
of idleness. Mr. WARREN quietly inquired of the speaker, 
and with some seeming surprise: Why would the people 
leave off working? Because, said the other, with an air of 
triumph, in such a society there would be no use in working. 
Well, said Mr. WARREN, with an inimitable simplicity of 
manner, which would have added laurels to the fame of 
ARTEMUS WARD, if there would be no use in working what 
would be use of it? The look of blank confusion on the ob- 
jector’s face for a moment, the sudden plumping down into 
his seat, the instant of siléht waiting in the audience to ap- 
preciate the fun, where everything had seemed so innocent, 
and the storm of laughter and applause which burst out, the 
moment after, made such a scene as only occurs rarely, in 
the presence of our best humorists. 

It was, however, as I have said, only on his own ground. 
that Mr, WARREN was great in dealing with ideas. He 
seemed to be himself confused by the slightest complexity, 
and to be organically opposed to everything of life but its 
simplest forms, and eyen to all the higher refinements of 
society. He could hardly tolerate the logical results of his 
own doctrines so soon as they surpassed the primitive stage 
of their development. His moral character was the same 
admixture of greatness and of a certain child-like pettyness 
in his attractions and repulsions which amounted to dis- 
comfort for himself and his friends, and marked his course 
with fickleness and disharmony. Few had enough steadi- 
ness of appreciation for the admirable qualities of the man, 
to remain always in close personal amity with him as a com- 
panion, I think always of him as our American SOoRATES, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUESTION: CAN A FREE-THINKING COMMUNIST 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS?” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE WEEKLY: 

I felt rather regretful when I read your abrupt withdrawal 
from the discussion with our friend Jamieson, of the ques- 
tion whether or not Jesus Christ taught communism; and, | 
incidentally, the true meaning and tendency of his remarka- 
ble doctrines and precepts; also, whether his teachings 
construed in a plain, literal and common-sense way, are 
superior or inferior to the ways of the world—that is to say, 
the universal competitive system of society, which always 
results in extremes of riches and poverty, of power and op- 
pression on the one side, and of slavery and wretchedness on 
the other, as exhibited in what is called Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

The themes of Christ and Christianity are generally 
handled in such an impracticable, intangible, transcendental 
and purely speculative manner, as to be irksome, maudlin, 
mystical and repulsive to the free-thinking mind; but that 
is, as I think, either to be regarded as a “‘ trick of the trade” 
(clerical), designed to mystify matters which in a literal ac- 
ceptation would revolutionize society and ruin their trade, 
or else it is owing to their unpardonable ignorance or moral 
cowardice. Mr. Jamieson boldly avers that, “ By the truth 
we all love, he hopes, for your sake, to drive you by facts 
from the false position you have taken on the Jesus ques- 
tion.” Whew! stand from under! 

As friend Jamieson is evidently “spoiling for a fight” on 
‘the question of gospel communism and the sociology of Jesus, 
and fearing lest nobody should accommodate him, and the 
opportunity of ventilating the points in issue be lost, I may 
be excused for obtruding myself in the hiatus, ad interim, 
and collating a few facts and arguments relative to the ques- 
tion as viewed from my own standpoint, even at the risk of 
being annihilated in argument by the first broadside from 
our redoubtable adversary. p 

In the outset I wish to remark that with the theology of 
Jesus 1 have scarcely anything to do. The issue at present 
is regarding the sociology, the moral system, propounded by 
him; and this is therefore simply a sociological inquiry, and 


power unto salvation.” Thereis authority for saying that 
the distribution of half of one’s estate augurs the ultimate 
distribution of the whole, so that one who goes thus far may 
reasonably be pronounced as ‘‘saved.” “And Zacheus said, 
Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if 
I have taken anything from any man by false accusation I 
restore him fourfold. And Jesus said unto him, This day is 
salvation come to this house.” (Luke xix., 8-9.) ‘‘He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” (Luke iv., 
18.) “ Give to every man that asketh of thee, and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask them not again.” (Luke vi., 30.) 
‘Sell that ye have and give alms.” (Luke xii., 33.) “And 
Peter said, Lo, we have left all fand followed thee.” (Luke 
xviii., 28.) “If any man wiil come after me, let him deny 
himself.” (Luke ix., 23.) ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor, blessed are 
ye that hunger now, blessed are ye that weep now.” (Luke 
vi., 20.) How can Mr. Jamieson read such passages as these 
and say that Jesus or his followers were beggars or mendi- 
cants? Is it mendicity to forsake what one has? to renounce 
mammon and deny one’s-self that our fellow-beings may be 
relieved? 


“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter the kingdom 
of God.” (Luke xviii., 24.) ‘‘A man’s life consisteth notin the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.”’ (Luke xii., 15.) 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
then whose shall these things be which thou hast provided ?”’ 
(Luke xii., 20.) “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth.” (Matt. vi., 19.) ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” (Matt. vii., 12.) “ When thou makest 
a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind.” 
(Luke xiv., 13.) ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
(Luke xvi., 13.) ‘‘That which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the sight of God.” (Ib. 15.) “The 
rich man also died, and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment, and Abraham said: ‘Son, remember that thou in 
thy life received thy good things, and, likewise, Lazarus evil 
things; but now he is comforted and thou art tormented.’ ”’ 
(Luke xvi., 22, 25.) “Itis easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.” (Luke xviii.,25.) ‘‘ But woe unto you that are rich, 
for ye have received your consolation.” (Luke vi., :24.) 


must be looked at, not as to how certain doctrines may apply 
to God, but as to how they will apply to mankind. Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher repudiates the gospel of Jesus Christ 
as embodied in the “Sermon on the Mount.” The reverend 
gentleman declares it to be incompatible with “‘ our civiliza- 
tion,” which I admit that it is; but ‘‘ our civilization ” is not 
now on the stand for trial, but Jesus and his social polity 
and morals. The Rev. Beecher sneeringly and ironically 
stigmatizes Christ’s gospel as revealed in the “Sermon on 
the Mount” asa“ precious dispensation,” meaning that it is 
a monstrous fallacy, an outrageous delusion, or a huge hum 

pug. Mr. J amieson says, “There is contained in one of 
Æsop’s fables more moral instruction, more downright com- 
mon sense than in all the parables of the Nazarene put to- 
gether.” Which of these two investigators is the greatest 
unbeliever the reader must judge for himself. The WEEKLY 
thinks they are both wrong; so do I. Beecher is a so-called 
orthodox Christian; Jamieson is a so-called infidel. Beecher 
refuses to acknowledge allegiance to the literal gospel of 
Christ, and Jamieson thinks the reverend gentleman is right 
in taking this attitude. Well, it is strange how extremes 
meet! These men both reject the gospel—an orthodox and 
an infidel; ’tis funny 

“« What mighty difference there can be 
"Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 


But, to the argument. Mr. Jamieson asks for chapters and 
verses where Christ taught communism? Irespond that the 
gospels are full of it. Although it is true that Jesus did not 
use the word “communism,” northe word equity or equality, 
nor such phrases as “ unity of interests,” common property,” 
«each for all and all for each,” etc., as do Communists of 
the present day, yet if the doctrines and precepts which he 
uttered and promulgated lead directly and inevitably to such 
a state of society as these words and phrasesimply, to com- 
munism, then his system is tantamount to, and his words 
fully equivalent to, the explicit proposition of communism. 

The next point will be to show that Christ’s precepts (or 
perhaps I should say principles of social polity), do lead di- 
rectly to communism. Mr. Jamieson will not deny that Jesus 
enjoined poverty on his followers and that he was poor himself $ 
«Foxes have holes,” said he, “and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 
(Luke ix., 58.) ‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” (Luke xiv., 33.) 
1t is disingenuous in the extreme in Mr. Jamieson to char- 
acterize Jesus as a lazy beggar; he did not go or send his dis- 
ciples into the world as beggars, but as teachers of righte ous- 
ness. He was poor on principle, and not in the sense of men- 
dicity. (I readily admit the fact, however, that the bogus 
Christianity of the present age is a grand system of begging 
and of robbery and iniquity.) Had Jesus and his disciples 
yielded to the promptings of acquisitiveness, it would have 
demoralized the heroic spirit of His gospel; the gospel is to 
the poor and to the poor only—that is, in the literal senses of 
the word gospel; ‘gospel ” signifies joyful message, good or 
glad tidings. How can it be supposed that the command to 
rich people to disgorge their gains and to distribute their 
riches among the needy, and to put themselves on a par with 
the common herd of humanity, could be received as glad 
tidings or as a joyful message? ‘To the poor the gospel is 


preached.” Jesus never said to the rich the gospel is preach- 


ed. It would be foolishness and jnaccurate for him to have 


said so, for the gospel is glad news to the poor but sorrowful 
“ Yet lackest thou one thing, sell all that 
thou hast and distribute to the poor.” “And when he heard 
this he was very sorrowful, for he was very rich.” (Luke 
Those whose perceptions are sufficiently 
opened to see the equity and righteousness of the principle 
of “distribution ” (which is the principle of communism), 
and have faith in that principle, will, if they be rich, dis- tribul 
tribute their riches to the needy; to such the gospel is “‘a' ill-gotten and iniquitous 


news to the rich. 


xviii., 22-23.) 


“ Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.” 
(Ib. 26.) 


All this and much more of the same tenor contained in the 
“ Gospels,” indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that Jesus 
taught, yea, vehemently urged the communistic doctrine of 
distribution of property and money. To the most casual 
reader, this must be so evident that I deem it unnecessary to 
further illustrate this point. I maintain that these precepts 
were for general application, and were not required nor 
meant for any merely exceptional cases. The argument I 
deduce from these general and uniform injunctions to aban- 
don individual property, is that whatever property or riches 
exists in any Christian community (I mean any Christian 
public), must of necessity be common property or wealth, 
which is communism. How will Mr. Jamieson escape this 
conclusion? Suppose, for illustration, that all the people in 
New York should accept the gospel of Jesus, and sinccrely 
desire to carry out his commandments regarding their pos- 
sessions, what would or could be the consequence unless it 
be communism? Therefore I say that the gospel, when con- 
scientiously and sincerely received, must lead inevitably to 
communism. Of course this view of the gospel sweeps away 
the whole Christian world almost, as spurious in faith and 
practice, but that is not my concern. * By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’’ Behold the fruits of “ Christianity ” (of 
the bogus stripe) in the city of New York at this moment! 
See the tens of thousands hungry, naked and cold; many 
actually dying, and thousands on the verge of starvation; 
this is a striking and an awful and impressive exhibition of 
the capabilities of the competitive principle in society. The 


few are rich and unfeeling, while the many are straitened 


and miserable. Is any one so bereft of reason as to suppose 
the gospel of Jesus can justify any such a condition of society 


as this? Communists contemplate the scene with mournful 


forebodings and compassion, and if Jesus was now on earth, 
I fancy he would be forced to exclaim: ““O Christendom, 
Christendom; thou that killeth the prophets (Communists, 


hold of humankind could be presented ? 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?’ 
xvi., 6.) 


was to be paid as tribute “for me and for thee.” 


bag.” Wasn’t that Communism? 


of iniquity. What is ‘“‘iniquity?” 


follow individual riches and opposing interests. 


the sense of distribution. 


liberators, philanthropists), and stonest (or imprison and per- 
secute) them which are sent unto thee. How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.” “Hiven as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings;” what more simple 
and beautiful symbol of communism; of a fostering care and 
heartfelt interest in every single member of the great house- 
“ Why call ye me, 
(Luke 


Another fact, showing that the rule of common ownership 
was observed by Jesus and his immediate followers is that 
they had a common treasury, “the bag” which Judas had 
charge of, if I remember rightly. A debt or liability against 
one was also regarded as falling upon all, as when tribute 
was demanded Jesus, so tke story goes, sent one of the 
twelve to find some money in a fish’s mouth, and that money 
To know 
what amount of available capital the community bad on 
hand it was only necessary to examine the contents of “ the 


Jesus preached “repentance.” Repent of what? Of sin, 
It is want of equity or 
equalness. Equity is distribution in society—in other words, 
Communism. Iniquity is competition, opposition of inter- 
ests, inequality, hoarding treasure, monopoly, spoliation, 
slavery, war, cruelty, tyranny. Distribution or equity fol- 
lows repentance as naturally as oppression and monopoly 
True “‘ re- 
pentance ” and communism go hand in hand. Communism is 
simply making restitution of ill-gotten wealth; I mean in 

All “wealth ” is to be regarded as 
; it is sinful and wicked to hold 


riches against the multiplied necessities of the poor. There- 
fore to be ‘“‘rich” is indeed a misfortune. ‘‘ Blessed be ye 
poor. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your re- 
ward in heaven.” 

A Gordian knot of theology, ecclesiasticism, priestcraft 
and tomfoolery has been gathering around the simple and 
beautiful gospel of Jesus these eighteen hundred years, till, 
at this day, it is entirely obscured, hidden out of sight. by 
the hollow mockeries which pass under, the name of ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,’’ yet possess not the spirit of Jesus Christ. The up- 
holders of these stupendous frauds are the ‘‘ false prophets 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are rayening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
“ Then willl profess unto them, I never knew you, depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” A 

Let me not be misunderstood. Iam no believer in infalli- 
bility. I accept no gospel on trust, even from Jesus, nor 
even the gospel of equity, justice distribution, Communism, 
except as it is unfolded to my spiritual or moral perceptions, 
but I joyfully 


Seize upon truth, wherever *tis found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground; 
Among my friends, among my foes 
The flower’s divine where’er it grows. 


I would even ‘‘give the devil his due” if he stvod by the 
truth, and in such a spirit Iam not ashamed nor afraid to 
“stand up for Jesus,” wherein I think him right. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J. E. F. BoyD. 


THE AMERICAN FREE DRESS LEAGUE. 
PREAMBLE. 


Believing the present style of woman’s dress to be destruc- 
tive to the physical, mental and moral welfare of the race; 
that it is at once 2 cause, a badge and a perpetuator of wo- 
man’s subjected condition, standing directly in the way of 
her affranchisement; compelling her to unfair disadvantage 
and unequal rank with man as laborer, scholar, citizen and_ 
parent; and believing that by associative effort we may do 
much to encourage all in the use of such apparel as may seem 
to best befit the various activities of life, and also to create 
a public sentiment which shall sustain rather than ostracise 
those who choose fidelity to principle, rather than obedience 
to fashion, we organize under the following 

CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This Association shall be known as THE AMERICAN 
FREE DRESS LEAGUE. 

ART. 2. Its object shall be to teach woman the need, and 
encourage her in the use of a system of dress conducive to 
the highest physical, mental and moral development; and to 
induce both men and women to consult individual taste and 
comfort, rather than fashion, in the matter of dress. 

ART. 3. Its officers shall he elected annually, and consist 
of President, Vice-Presidents, Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries and Tyeasurer, who shall perform the customary 
duties of their respective offices; and of an Executive Com- 
mittee of ten, who shall be appointed by the other officers. 
Each office of the League shall (as far as practicable) be re 
resented by one person of each sex. 

Art. 4. Vice-Presidents shall be elected in each State and 
Territory (so far as practicable), and shall be empowered to 
call and hold meetings in their respective States under the 
auspices of the League, the League not to be responsible for 
expenses thereby incurred, said officers to forward notice of 
such meetings to Recording Secretary of the League. 

ART. 5. The Executive Committee shall have general over- 
sight of the interests of the League, arrange for conventions 
and annual and special meetings, and do all in their power 
to promote its objects. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to hold all 
funds of the League subject to the order of the Executive 
Committee, presenting a detailed report of the receipts and 
expenditures of the society at each annual meeting, and at 
such other times as requested by said Committee. 

Art. 7. That no one may be compromised by any vote of 
the majority, the reports, resolutions and votes of the 
minority shall be put upon record, when said minority so 
requests. 

Art. 8. Any person may become a member of the League 
by signing the Constitution and contributing to its funds. 
Any member may withdraw from membership by sending a 
written request to that\effect to the Recording Secretary. 

ART. 9. This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Society by a majority of the members present, 
the proposed amendment having been submitted in writing 
at a previous meeting. 

Presidents—D. M. Allen, S. L. O. Allen, So. Newbury, 
Ohio. 

Treasurers—Dr. R. T. Trall, Dr. Mary B. Lucas, N. J. 

Recording Secretaries—O. F. Shepard, N. J.; Benj. R, 
Tucker, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mary E. Tillotson, N. J. 


Í Boecklin. 
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Vice-Presidents for Ohio—Dr. Thos. W. Organ, M. 9. * 
Severance. 

Vice-Presidents for Vermont—Dr. Martha Williams, W. V, 
Hardy. 

Vice-Presidents for Maine—Seward Mitchell, Emeline A. 
Prescott. Ries 

Vice-Presidents for District Columbia—Dr. Mary E. 
Walker, J. W. Bell. 

Vice-Presidents for Pennsylvania—Dr. R. Garter, Mrs. 
Carrie Taylor. i 

Vice-Presidents for Delaware—Dr. Mary B. Heald, Dr. 
Pusey Heald. 

Vice-Presidents for Virginia—Sarah L. Tibballs, J. Q, 
Henck. 

Vice-President for New York—Dr. L. A. Strobridge. » 

Vice-President for Massachusetts—Dr. J. A. Vibbert. 

Vice-Presidents for Michigan—Lamilla F. Stegeman, Albert 
Stegeman. 

Vice-Presidents for Ilinois—Sada Bailey, W. C. Elliott. 

Vice-Presidents for Iowa—Werner Boecklin, Cornelia + 
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Vice-Presidents for Missouri—A. W. St. John, Mrs. St. 
John. 

Vice-Presidents for Kansas—J. H. Cook, Dr. Frank Cook. 

Vice-Presidents for California—Sarah Michener, James 
Michener. X i 

The following extracts from Mr. Allen’s letter of accept- 
ance will both serve as an introduction to his co-workers, 
and very fairly represent the spirit of earnest devotion 
which all bring to their work: 

“ Deeply impressed with tke vast and increasing importance 
of the reform you propose to inaugurate, one may well hesi- 
tate and deliberate before attempting to launch an enterprise 
of such vast proportions upon the tidal waves of our progres- 
sive development. i 

“For twenty years I have been a radical out-spoken dress 
reformer, but my activities: have been limited to a very 
narrow sphere, and hence I felt wholly unprepared and un- 
qualified to stand as the representative of the most radical 
and aggressive wing of Fashion’s iconoclasts in the nation. 
But after the best and most serious thought I have been able 
to give the subject, and consulting with some of the truest 
friends of the cause, I have come to the conclusion that | 
may not with impunity decline the place your partiality has 
assigned me, and I hereby dedicate myself anew to the work, 
and surely no holier cause ever engaged the attention of 
mortals. Cramped and fettered in every organ of her body, 
dwarfed in every faculty of her mind, circumyéribed in every 
aspiration of her soul by the baleful and demoralizing influ- 
ence of fashion, I implore every lover of our.common human- 
ity to come up to the help of all womankind against the 
mighty power of the demon. 

“Woman’s enslavement in any department of her being 
means man’s degradation. Woman’s absolute freedom 
means virtue, purity, physical development, mental culture, 
moral rectitude, spiritual unfoldment to the race. Why then 
should we hesitate to offer all we have and are, or hope to 
become upen the altar of Freedom, through which alone we 
can hope for salvation from the burdens and woes that now 
afflict an overburdened and sin-sick world? 

“Tt isa fearful warfare upon which we are about to enter, 
and I cannot encourage you with the promise of an easy ora 
speedy victory. 

“The pomp of fashion, the prestige of wealth and high 
social positicn, the aristocracy of rank, the power of num- 
bers, the arrogance of réckless thoughtlessness, the intoler- 
ance of bigotry, the mawkish babblings of ignorance and 
superstition are all against us. 

“Tf, therefore, any timid ones tremble before this array of 
marshaled valor (?) let him ‘throw up the sponge’ and ‘sur- 
render at discretion.’ But to those who feel that the battle 
is not to the strongin numbers, but to the mighty in the power 
of eternal truth, we would extend the hand of fellowship and 
pledge to each other, in mutual faith, a helping hand in every 
word and deed that shall have fer its object the growth of a 
more perfect humanity. 

“In entering upon the public work» before us I bespeak 
your forbearance, your kindly criticisms, your timely sug- 
gestions and your earnest and efficient support. And may 
we one and all enter upon the duties which may devolve 
upon us with an eye single to the advancement of the end 
we have in view—to wit, the complete freedom of woman in 
every department of her nature, and through her the eman- 
cipation of our common humanity. If we keep this thought 
uppermest in the mind, we shall find no place for petty 
pickerings, narrow jealousies and selfish animosities, but as 
one brotherhood we shall labor and toil without haste and 
without rest, until, redeemed from fashion’s tyrannous sway 
the kingdom of love and good-will shall be established in all 
our hearts, and peace and purity shall reign where vice and 
misery now dwell. 5 


« Yours, for faithful work, “D. M. ALLEN.” 


Editors Weekly—Permit me to say, in this connection, that 
our list of officers for the League was necessarily largely 
made up from the valuable correspondence with the late 
Anti-Fashion Convention. The very general interest in the 
free dress movement manifested throughout the country, as 
indicated by letters received since it was inaugurated, is in- 
deed a most hopeful indication of the rapid progress true 
freedom is making in the minds of many, and the readiness 
with which they will use personal influence in defense of 
those who are prepared to practicalize it. I hope soon to be 
able to announce time and place of first annual convention 
of the League. I think no candid mind can fail to see how 
much the recent demands for sexual freedom for woman 
have done to prepare the way for the demand that she be 
encouraged to wear such clothing as shall best enable her to 
maintain that freedom, as on the other hand it is evident 
that the heroic devotion of a few women for the past twenty 
years to the personal recognition of the inseparable connec- 
tion of sexual freedom and. dress reform paved the way for 
tho renewed agitation of both these beneficent reforms. 
Hoping all the friends of sexual purity will consider them- 
selves personally interested in the Free Dress League; that 
they will solicit members and donations, and advise us in its 
management, I remain, 

Hopefully yours,’ 

VINELAND, March 18, 1874. 


OLIVIA F, SHEPARD, 


WAKING UP. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1874. 
To EDITORS WoopHuLL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

When I arrived here a week ago from my temporary home 
in Ohio I had fully counted on being able to go on to New 
York and have the pleasure of a personal interview with 
those who can speak so much truth to the truth-seeking, yet 
ignorant, masses as is contained in your weekly paper. 
Money and time, however, presses me, like all other poor 
men and poorer women, and I haye to take my leave, west- 
ward instead of eastward. Let me say a word to you, how- 
ever, in aid of your work toward true enlightenment and 
true liberty among women. You are doing grand work all 
over the West, wherever your paper is seen and read. The 
irreligious bigot, the fool and the hypocrite are the only ele 


| 


ments of opposition; all sensible religionists, of whatever 


denomination, read and ponder what you say, with decent 
regard to truth and fair dealing. You have in the last issue 
spoken so wonderfully to the point on the present insane 
women’s prayer gatherings in drinking saloons, in their 
effort to put down the sale of liquors, that even the most 
enthusiastic among them begin to cool down and are return- 
ing to their home duties. They begin to feel most keenly 
the rebusxe you offer to the misdirection of their efforts. 
Many already see, who did not before, that most of what 
they desire would naturally flow from their own powerful 
exercise of the ballot, and that they should first seek that 
and afterward other reforms through it. The truth is, the 
utter ignorance and incapacity of the masses of women the 
world over only begin to attract our attention deeply now 
because we have been turned squarely to its full contempla- 
tion. I heard afarmer say a few weeks since that he really 
never dreamed there was so small a difference between the 
physical and mental capacities of boys and girls until last Fall 
when his two boys ‘and two girls all came home from col- 
lege. The girls graduated at seventeen and nineteen years 
old; the boys at twenty-two and twenty-three years old. 
They all went to school frem twelve years of age, and here 
the boys had from four to six years the advantage of the 
girls in the period of education; yet the girls are well nigh 


children, and he is sure that if the girls would just go on four 


tion! This old farmer is not alone, having an eye on this 


a few only have so long striven for. 


‘*somebody’s pet,” no matter whose, a lively attention has 
been woke up latterly by a general reading of that very gal- 
lant and would-be female guardian, Edward H. Clark, M. D., 
followed up by a reading of “‘ No Sex in Education,” by Mrs. 
E. B. Duffey, and ‘‘Sex and Education,” by Julia Ward 
Howe. I tell you that the few sparks of real spunk left yet 
in the pedizened brain of even the indolent fashionable 
female or the poor medium class—slaves to fashion and to 
a certain public opinion, or rather an uncertain private 
opinion publicly expressed—begins to hum with just indig- 


and misplaced sympathy. So mote it be. Let the work go 
on. Truth is all we want, all we seek for. 
fair chance and we are content. I have something to say on 
the subject, juct uow extensively being discussed West and 
South, of reformatory institutions, such as caring for the 
young children of indigent parents, the diseased and sick, 
and then the everlasting social evil. But Icannot now touch 
on these matters, but will beg to do so at no distant day. I 
hope to get settled somewhere ere long, and will feel happy 
to give you and your paper all the aid and encouragement in 
my power. 


Yours truly, pe AMELIA, 


QUIEN SABE? 


A baby into existence grows 
Out of the dark; couleur de rose 
Its future seems as it lies in dreams; 
For life can bring no cruel thing 
To the bud that into a blossom blows; 
Ah, well-a-day! who knows? who knows? 


A man with a maid to the altar goes; 
Care has come, but couleur de rose 
The future seems to the lover’s schemes, 
For care must fly when love is nigh. 
And his heart is happy—there are no woes; 
-Ah, well-a-day! who knows? who knows? 


An old man out of existence goes; 
Life was woe, but couleur de rose 
The future seems, for the vision gleams 
Of peaceful rest for aye possessed, ~ 
By a soul that back to the darkness goes; 
Ah, well-a-day! who knows? who knows? 
—Burlington Daily. 


WHILE poor old Mrs. Fury was crawling through the cor- 
ridors of the City Hall, unnoticed and unpitied, another 
female figure might have been seen in the same place. It 
was Tennie C. Claflin, the well-known editor of WooDHULL 
& CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, of New York. Young, handsome, 
dashing in dress and action, she was the very antithesis of 
of the poor appleman’s wife. She was there soliciting sub- 
scriptions for her paper, and she made a most successful can- 
vass. Every official heart melted before the irresistible 
charms of her voice and cye, and every official hand went 
down into every official pocket and\ brought up $3 for Wood- 
hull and Free Love. She dashed at every official bulwark 
with the impetuosity and elan of a brigade of dragoons, and 
carried them by storm. Every—no, there was one solitary 
old veteran who repulsed each successive charge with the 
stolid calmness of an old guard. Mayor Moffat, who never 
turns off applicants like Mrs. Fury, bowed Miss Claflin out of 
his office as poor as she entered. But all the others she'car- 
ried by storm, and indeed it required all the strength of the 
man who resisted the park and water schemes to withstand 
the bewitching sorcery of the charming Claflin. Evening 
News, Detroit, Mich., April 13. 


“NOT GUILTY.” 


Tho criminal suit for libel against the publishers of Woop- 
HULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, of New York, has been ter- 
minated in a verdict of not guilty, This result is a matter 
of great interest to all, by way of encouragement to the press 


up to the boys in all studies that were common to the four 
years more they would excel the sons in a complete educa- 


equal and exact chance to all, and let me tell you that when 
the laboring masses begin to have their attention turned to 
this matter, and when they begin to give Sarah and John 
equal time and like text-books at school, and Jane and Willie 
equal course at law and medicine, then you may look out 
for a revolution that will lead on to the grand ends you and 


Then in the higher and fashionable walks of life, even 


reaching up, or down, into that sweet, velvety circle where 
the women, the girls of the period, so love to be nothing but 


nation at much of Dr. Clark’s assumption, false reasoning 


Let that have a 


in using its power on the side of the weak against the strong 
—for virtue against vice. Whatever may be thought of the 
peculiar and extreme views of Mrs. Woodhull, Miss Claflin 
and Col. Blood, as to the remedies for certain evils in so- 
ciety, there can be no question that they are doing a much- 
needed work, not alone in combatting corruption in general, 
but wickedness in particular, by exposing individuals who 
occupy high positions—who riot in vice and use their oppor- 
tunities to debauch the unlucky ones who. fall in their 
clutches. It is not necessary to subscribe to her peculiar 
and extreme views, or to her modes of correcting social 
evils, in acknowledging the substantial value of a consider- 
able portion of the work that Victoria C. Woodhull is doing. 
—Western Rural. . l 


CONDUCTING SCHOOLS.—An essay by Miss Barton on the 
“ Best Method of Conducting a School,” which was read at 
the recent meeting of the Enfield, Conn,, Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Thompsonville, has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion by its striking and novel views. It was recommended. 
that no exercise should be longer than fifteen minutes, and 
that singing should be one of the school exercises. It was 
suggested that a pupil of each sex be placed at each desk and 
allowed to assist each other in their lessons, and at the end 
of each month permitted to select new partners if they 
wished. It was claimed that there would be less trouble in 
conducting a school, more tidiness in the pupils’ appearance, 
and. groater ease in their conversation and intercourse, which 
would be of much advantage when they became men and 
women. It was claimed that, where the experiment had 
been tried, it had been attended with success.— Globe, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


\ WESTFORD, Mass., April 12, 1874. 

Mrs. Woodhull—Although unknown to you individually— 
if those who are one in purpose can be really unknown to 
each other—I cannot resist sending a word of approval and 
encouragement to you, and sympathy for the movement in 
which you are engaged. For your fidelity to truth and jus- 
tice, though such a course may conflict with custom and the 
preconceived notions of the multitude, you deserve the 
thanks of all of humanity’s true friends. Rest assured that 
whatever may hereafter befall you, the impulse you have 
given to the cause of freedom will go on; it has taken a deep. 
hold on many minds and it will never be permitted to die. 
Many are they whose sympathetic minds have felt the vibra- 
tions of your heroism and are strengthening the positions 
you have taken. Your name, like that of all who have been 
true to themselves, will be embalmed and held in grateful re- 
memberance by the coming ages. 


Iam glad to see that the WEEKLY is confined to no one 
idea, that it relies upon no one pet remedy for the salvation 
of the world that while reformation in the social department 
is made a prominent feature, corresponding reforms in the 
political and industrial departments are kept constantly in 
view; and that it labors for the dethronement of the money 
kings and the substitution of worth in their places. This is 
the right method; equal rights, freedom from all tyranny ig 
the position that the spirit of liberty must assume ere the 
race emancipates itself from all despotism. Spiritualism hay- 
ing remoyed the foundations of the old religious system, 
the old social and political system which are vitally related 
thereto like so many Siamese twins, must of necessity fall 
with it. 

Some do not seem to haye arisen to a comprehension of this 
truth, and herein consists the difference between radical and 
conservative Spiritualists. 

I pelieye there is already a sufficient number in whose 
souls “this living inspiration has had birth,” to eventually 
lift humanity to their standard, and who by firmly standing 
together will see the actualization of their ideals and show 
that freedom, equality and justice are no longer exiles from 
this earth. A. D. WHEELER. 


REFORMERS. 


It is the fashion of the press and the public to sneer at re- 
formers. If a meeting is called for the purpose of starting 
some needed reform, the reporters of the press describe those 
present as long-haired, ill-dressed, lean, discontented peo- 
ple. These are just the people we expect to find at a reform 
meeting. Reforms originate with the discontented. Those who 
have all the comforts of life are very well satisfied with the 
world as it is, and do not wish to reform it. A scrubby lot 
of long-haired fanatics were the twelve apostles, a queer set 
of women were those who followed Jesus. All the respecta- 
ble people of the day laughed and sneered at them. Nicode= 
mus, afraid of shocking his respectable neighbors with whom 
he had business relations, went to Jesus by night. He would 
have been ashamed to be seen speaking to such a man in the 
day time. Go on, gentlemen reporters of the press, chaff and 
sneer and hoot at the ill-dressed, long-haired reformers of 
the day; but you may depend upon it they are doing their 
work, and they are doing work which if not done by them 
would remain undone.—figaro, San Francisco. 


PROPHETSTOWN, Illinois, March 23, 1874. 


Dear Mrs. Woodhull—We congratulate you on your escape 
from the American Bastile, aud from the long train of evil 
that has been so wicked!y and persistently worked up against 
you by the clergy and courts of this country. Especially do 
we congratulate you up ii your escape from the clutches of 
the most wicked, designing and damnable society in this 
country, the worse than Jesuitical Young Men’s Christian 
Association. We believe that the next martyr whose blood 
is shed in behalf of freedom and liberty in this country will 
be at the instigation of the churches and a debauched priest- 
hood. Your friends, 

A. J. Mattson, 
Lucy B. Mattson, 
A. M. Hetfield, 


Sarah G. Hetfield, 
Sarah J. Thompson, 
Mary L Spencer. 
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. BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


THE CENTRAL N. Y. ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS, Will 
hold their Tenth Quarterly Meeting, in Devereux Hall, 
Oneida, N. Y., on Saturday and Sunday, April 25 and 26. 

Mrs. S. A. Byrnes, of Walloston Heights, Mass., and War- 
ren Woolson and J. W. Seaver, of N. Y., are engaged to 
speak. 


Respectfully yours, Dr. E. F. BEALS. 


THE GREAT SENSATION: 


A Full and Reliable History of the Beecher-Tilton Scandal. 
Including Comprehensive and Interesting Biographical 
Sketches of Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin and Colonel Blood; 

-giving Facts and Incidents in the Lives of each never be- 
fore published. By Leon Oliver. The Book is Mlustrated 
with Portraits of all the Characters. 

The prominent position occupied by the parties involved in 
this greatest scandal of the nineteenth century, has given to 
it an almost world-wide notoriety, and the partial and frag- 
mentary reports of it which have been published have doubt- 
less done injustice to some, if not all the parties involved in 
it, and have only served to whet the appetite of the reading 
public with a desire to have the whole story truthfully and 
impartially told. This the author has done, and in such a 
manner as not to shock or be offensive to the most fastidious 
reader, nor to do injustice to any of the dramatis persone. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood that this work is not 
compiled from unreliable sources, nor has it been hastily 
gotten up, but it is written by one who has for years been 
personally acquainted with the interested parties, who has 
been ** behind the scenes” and knows whereof he writes, 
and who has had better facilities for the work undertaken 
than any man living, and he is also one well and popularly 
known tothe public by his writings over a nom de plume. 
In this work he gives facts, and lets light in where hitherto 
there has been darkne’s and’ confusion. The whole story is 
not only graphically but truthfully told, and the book is one 
of the most interesting ever offered to the American public. 

The sketch of Henry Ward Beecher has been submitted to 
several of the ablest journalists and authors in the West, 
and is unanimously declared by them to be the best and most 
entertaining ever written of this foremost clergyman of the 
age. He hasbeen the subject for several biographical writers, 
but the author in this portrays him in an entirely new, novel 
and unhackneyed style. 

In addition to the biographies mentioned, there is a very 
entertaining sketch of Henry ©. Bowen, who was the first to 
circulate the story of Mr. Beecher’s moral delinquencies. 

There is also included in the work copious extracts from the 
writings and speeches of Woodhull end Claflin, giving an 
epitome of their views and theories upon their favorite 
topics—free love, social freedom, etc.,—and a description of 
the Social Utopia, to the establishment of which they have 
pledged *‘ their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.” 

Also what Mr: Beecher has to say about the scandal, and 
the opinions, of Theodore Tilton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony and other noted 
characters respecting it, and the comments of many of the 
leading men and journals of the country upon this engross- 
ing topic. 

The biographical sketches are concise, yet comprehensive; 
written in a free, chatty and racy style, and are enlivened by 
characteristic and entertaining incidents and anecdotes 
never before published, and are of themselves worth more 
than the price of the entire work. 

The book is printed from beautiful new type and upon 
superior paper, in one large octavo volume of about 400 pages. 
No expense or pains have been spared to make this book one 
of real merit and value, creditable alike to the author, artist 
and publishers. It is'\bound in fine English muslin, library 
style, with gilt back and sides, 

Price $2.50, in best English cloth. Gilt back and sides, $3. 


All cash orders for this book, addressed to the WEEKLY, 
P O. Box 8791, will be promply filled. 


PROF. E. WHIPPLE 
Will speak during the Sundays of April in Portsmouth, N. 
H.; the Sundays of May in Springfield, Mass. Address 896 
Main street, Cambridge, Mass. 


W. F. JAMIESON 


Will speak in Boston for the First Primary Council, Har- 
mony Hall, 184 Boyston street, the three last Sundays in 
April; at Lynn, Mass., the Sundays of May; at Salem, Mass., 
Friday evenings of May. Will receive a few more week- 
evening engagements for April and May. Address, care of 
Banner of Light, Boston, Mass. 


DR. H. P. FAIRFIELD 


Will speak in Springfield, Mass., during the month of April. 
He would like to make other engagements. Address, Box 
972, Springfield, Mass. 
WARREN CHASE 

Will lecture in Chester, Ill., Sunday, May 3; in Cairo, Ill., 
May 10; in Centralia, Ill., May 17, and will return to Des 
Moines, Iowa, the Ist of June. He will receive subscriptions 
for the WEEKLY and for our pamphlets. 


Miss NELLIE L. Davis, in answer to calls received from 
the Pacific coast will go West next autumn. Friends along 
the route; desiring one or more lectures, can secure her ser- 
vices by addressing her at North Billerica, Middlesex Co., 
Maas. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 413 Fourth avenue g 


will be promptly filled. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE; oR, WHY DO WE DIE? 8vo, pp. 24. An 

ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 

at GROWS OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 

WOoODHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above “Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,” is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
the hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,” or rather “ Personal Sovereignty,” 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund S. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: s 

“I have seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and I take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you haye done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, aan ‘almost imagine that they 
were there; and though they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolved 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I hope, 
they may profit thereby.” 

Price of the “Proceedings” and the “Elixir of Life” 50 
cents; or the “Elixir of Life” alone 25 cents. Orders for 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Claflin, P. O. box 8,791, 


The First Primary Council of Boston, of the Universal As- 
sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 1814 Boylston street. Seats free. 

Joun Harpy, Cor. Sec’y. 


THE WORD, 


A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 
Labor, of Woman, and the Prevalence of War as unnatural 
evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 
favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, of speculative income and all other 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. Since labor is the source of 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 
(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation and 
Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, diy- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 
furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 
E. H. Heywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 
Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 


D. W. Hull will be glad to make engagements every Sun- 
day in. the vicinity of Chieago. Will also attend funerals 
when desired. Keeps all kinds of reform books for sale. 

Office, Western Department of Hull’s Crucible, 148 West 
Washington St., Chicago. 

DR. R. P. FELLOWS. 

This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at 
Vineland, N. J. After years of successful practice and close 
application in the art of healing, he has earned a reputation 
as a public benefactor, curing many cases instantaneously 
that were regarded hopeless. We coincide with the Banner 
of Light in saying: ‘The afflicted should avail themselves 
of his valuable services.” We would say to those who are 
unable to yisit the Doctor in person to send $1 for his Mag- 
netized Pellets. The sick are being healed by these Pellets 
who have heretofore been in perfect despair. 


A GOOD TOILET SOAP: 


A good article for the toilet is a very desirable thing, 
especially when so much that is sold as such is unfit to use, 
We have used X. Basin’s Poncine Soap for the last ten years, 
and find it immeasurably superior to any other we have ever 
tried, There is no foreign article that, in our estimation, 
can compare with this home manufacture. It is evidently 
composed of. the very best materials, and contains a pecu- 
liarly pleasant detersive quality: and perfume, which are 
present in no other sand soap sold. Nor is it, like foreign 
soaps, so high in price as to put it beyond common use, but 
in every particular 1t is indicated to meet the popular de- 
mand. Those who once use it will never consent to do 
without it. 


THE “NEW NORTHWEST,” PORTLAND, OREGON. 

A journal for the people. Devoted to the interests of hu- 
manity. Independent in politics and religion. Alive to all 
live issues, and thoroughly radical in opposing and exposing 
the wrongs of the masses. Mrs. A. J. Duniway, editor and 
proprietor. Office, cor. Front and Stark streets. Terms, in 
advance: One year, $3; six months, $1.75; three months, $1, 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the American Labor 
Reform League will be held in Masonic Hall, Thirteenth 
street, New York city, Sunday and Monday, May 10 and 11, 
day and evening, commencing at 10:30 A. M. Sunday. Chas. 
T. Fowler, S. P. Andrews, John Orvis, J. K. Ingalls, Mrs. M. 
E. B. Albertson, Edward Palmer, L. K. Joslin, R. W. Hume, 
Wm. Hanson, 4., H. Heywood and other speakers are ex-« 
pected, 


ington will do all they can to entertain visitors. 


this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 


THE New HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUAL 
Ists will hold their second quarterly convention for the year 
1874, in Washington, N. H., onthe st, 2d and 3d of May next, 
commencing Friday, at 1 P. m. Good speakers will be pres- 
ent; a full attendance is hoped for. The friends in Wash- 
Those who 
cannot be accommodated in private families will find good 
accommodations in a hotel. 

Per order of Committee. 
RACHAEL CAMPBELL, Sec., 
Manchester, N. H. 


G. S. MORGAN, Pres., 
Bradford, N. H. 


L Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 


phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 


You are hardly well posted on 
You who are able 


est and most logical writers. 


Austin KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 
P. S.—I will now mail ‘‘ Free Love,” in paper cover, ‘Mrs. 


Woodhull and Social Freedom,” and ‘True and False Love’’ 
for 75cts. I will add two more of the “ Woodhull ” Pamphlets 
for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the pamphlets for $1,00. In 
buying these yu greatly aid a physically helpless man. 


AUSTIN KENT. 


The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 


regular subscribers, is twenty cents per annum, or five cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local 
Postmaster. 
in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 


Subscribers. who receive 
If any 


The postage on copies directed to subscribers 


E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 


SARAH E. Somersy, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 


23 Irving Place, N. Y. 


MEDIUMS’ AND SPEAKERS’ CONVENTION AT LOOK, 
PORT, N. Y. 


A quarterly Convention of speakers, mediums and friends 
of progress will convene at Good Templars Hall, Lockport, 
N. Y., on the first Saturday and Sunday in May. Spiritual- 
ists of Lockport will do all they can to entertain their friends 
from abroad, so come one and all. Platform and seats free. 
For further particulars address J. W. Seaver, Byron, N. Y.; 
or Ira Bronson, Lockport, N. Y. 


Wantep.—A first-class clairvoyant physician as a partner 
in a medical institution doing a good business. Open sum- 
mer aud winter. Must have from $5,000 to $8,000 for invest- 
ment. 

Address, for particulars, P. O. Box 395, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS. 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY. 


[The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the 
Principles of a Free Press.] 

It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which*all persons of adult 
age will participate. 

2 A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 

3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed. of all his or her productions. 

4, A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’”’ instead of 
“demand and supply,” will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 

5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 

7. A new educational system, in which all children born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral-culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives, 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited.. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10c. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealer in the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News.Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VICTORIA ©. WOODHULL AND TENNIE O. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 

Cou. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 
All communications should be addressed 
WOODRULL & OLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 
Box 3,791, Now York City. 
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r. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends preseriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. ‘Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 
146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY. 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Riehmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20, 1871. The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a saw-mill. A few more 
congenial persons can be now admitted on probation. 

SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 

Address, inclosing a sheet of paper and a stamped 
envelope, J. Q. HENCK, Sec. 

ie Box 44 Manchester, Chester Co., Va. 
146-8t 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


Soul Reading. 


MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


Will give those sending lock of hair and autograph a 
fullreading of marked changes through life; also ad- 
vice in regard to business. Will diagnosis disease and 
ts causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
ment at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair.....$3.00. 
Reading aloness. sae seus ot ETRE sete RASNA 2.00. 


Address Post-office box 856, St. Paul, Minn. 


DR. JNO. A. ELLIOTT 


Is now prepared to give Readings of Character, 
Delineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
Conditions, etc., from Autograph, Lock of Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inclosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
stamps, Dr. JNO. A. ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
York P. ©. 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 
E 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


Together with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings. 


Compiled by his sister, R. Aveusra WHITING. 
Introduction by J. M. PEEBLES. 
“His years, *tis true, were few; 
His life was long.” 


“ We live in deeds, not ears; 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 


The work is published in response .to the general 
demand for a reliable resumé of the life, labors and 
wonderful. mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
fellow-laborer in the cause. of human freedom and 
progress, and is embellished with a fine steel portrait 
of the individual whose life it portrays. 

Price $1 50, postage 18 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
COLBY & RICH, at No. 9 Montgomery Place, corner 
of Province Street (lower floor), Boston, Mass. 

Orders may also be addressed to R. A. Wurrrne, 
Albion, Mich. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

,, The book is one that will be of interest to every 
Spiritualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
curious developments of mental phenomena, while the 
travel and adventure of seventeen years of public life 
furnish incidenis both instructive and amusing for the 
general reader.”—Banner of Light. y 

“ We will venture to say that, among biographies, 
this work stands alone. In its narratives of experience 
it is astounding.” —Hartford Times. 

“The volume is replete with interesting incidents 
of arémarkable life, narrated in an unaffected style.” 
—Albion Mirror. 

“Hull of life-like delineations. * * Tt contains the 
soul of the human.—J. O. Barrett. 

‘ Cannot fail to have an extensive sale.?—Pors 
Huron Commercial. 7 


“ Rich in thought and a treasure to any h usehOrd 
that possesses thm Quy Age ° Le 


P R. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, of Ottumwa” 


the 5th, and from the 15th to the 20th of every month, 


and answer calls away from home the remainder of 
the time, 


SYLLABUS OF THE 
SUNDAY EXERCISES 


AT 


DE GARMO HALL, 
i No. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 


First Metropolitan Congregation. 


MORNING AT HALF-PAST TEN O'CLOCK, 


A Scientific Sermon 
BY 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


IN EXPOSITION OF 


Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or by the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformers.) 


AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 
terchange of the expressions and aspirations of all 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 


EVENING AT 114 O'CLOCK., 
| Lectures and discussions, by selected spikers and 


volunteers, upon religious, cientifie and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 


U. O. l, 


Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- 
ganization, devoted to the best interests of the 
laboring classes. 

It is the vanguard of Social aud Political Reforms. 


For a description of its principles and purposes see 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, No. 160. 


The U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at P. M., 
at 234 Fifth street, N. Y. 


For particulars of membership, address 


T.-R. KINGET, M. D., 
z -Cor. Sec, of U. O. I., 
234 Fifth street, N. Y. 


SPERMATORRHEA 


CURFD BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, ` AND 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. 
It ìs an outside application. No medicine given. 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of amedium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in ,business matters. Also, advicein 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, havir, letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 


TERMS. 


Address 457 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ Towa, will heal the sick at home from the ist to 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


> OSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
ee eae cae FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN: 


| TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, making 


ciose connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


THROUGH TICKETS to all important towns, and gence information may be obtained at the Compani ey 
office, 849 Breadway (corner of Leonard street), New York. 


Condensed Time Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 


STATIONS. Express. Hires STATIONS. Hixpress 
Ly 28d Street, N. Y... 22. 8.30 A. m.|10.45 a, m.||Ly 28d Street, N. Y... | 6.45 P. M. 
a Chaniboctwreet .-| 8.40 “ |10.45 <¢ * Chambers street .| 700 “s 


w P e 
ornellsyille. . s ' 
12.05 a. m.| 8. ee alo . . eee eo 
r Su8pension Bridge ...... . 


Ar Suspension Bridge. 1.00 ‘ |10.00 * i i 27 P.M. [c 
Ly Suspension Bridge 1.10 A. m.| 1.35 P. m.||Ly Suspension Bridge ...... 1.385 “ 9.50 p. m. 
Ar St. Catherines Tabu: 2.00 “ Ar St. Catherines ...... cas Z000 E 0.120566 
“ Hamilton.. 2.45 “ 2.55 4E ‘* Hamilton....... 2s. {| 255 6% 11.20 << 
“ Harrisburg 3:58) ee “ Harrisburg.. EIG e ANA fi 
** London. | 5.55 “< “© Londons.. .| 5.55 ee 2.35 a. m 
“ Chatham LPAI “ Chatham.. Be | ORL ZRSS 5.00 “< 
| *“ Detroit.. 10.00 . “ Detroits., TOTOO Se 7.00 ss 
Ly Detroit.. OOS Ly Detroit. 110.10 4 8.10 ¢ 


Ar Wayne.. 
“ Ypsilanti... 
“ Ann Arbor.. 
“ Jackson... 
“ Marshall... 


pase Se Ar Wayne. 
11.25 P. Įm.|| ‘* Ypsilanti . 
‘© Ann Arbor, 
1.00 a. m.|| “ Jackson .. 
4 “ Marshall, . 
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“ Battle Creek. AIR “ Battle Creek 

“ Kalamazoo. . Line. f “ Kalamazoo . Linz Gs 
NTR ee 4.40 a. m.l): NHes...... 4.40 A. Mm sc 
“ New Buffalo. S “ New Buffalo PORE sé 
“ Michigan City. 5.45 “ ‘ Michigan City 5.45 & 
“ Calumet... Vat 811 © Calumet... Vat © t 
“ Chicago ... SOE ONICA OS Aae aE F jaar 8.00 “ G 


Ar Milwaukee. =.. 
Ar Prairie du Chein 
Ar La'Crosse..... 


11.50 A. m, ||Ar Milwaukee .. 
Rae Ar Prairie du Chein 
«| 7.05 A. m.|/Ar La Crogse......... 


Ar St. Paul... | Ar St. Paul. z 
Ar St. Louis.. Ar St. Louis.. 
Ar Sedalia.. Ar Sedalia 

“ Denison... “ Denison . 


Galveston a n en * Galveston 


Ar Bismarck 
“ Columbus.. 
“ Little Rock 


_“ Little Rock.. 
Ar Burlington. 


“ Omaha... 

“ Cheyenne.. 

Ogden Aeng 3 

‘* San Francisco............. eis 
Ar Galésbures E I ae 6.40 A. m 

“ Quincy .... nals) S20 c 4 

“ St. Joseph... 10.00 “ . Joseph . 
« Kansas City. .|10.40 P. m “ Kansas City. 
“ Atchison..... .|I1.00 “ “© Atchison .... 


112.40 noon. 


“ Leavenworth .. 
Denver O 


Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p.m 
the following day in time to take. the morning trains from there. 

1.20 P. M.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. Mm., living passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. : 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk;Rallavay. 


At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations, Also Detroit & Bay City R. R. 
Branch Lake S. & M. S. R. k. to Toledo. 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 


At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker’s, Waterloo 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis® 


At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncia, Pent - 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis. 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenona, Standish, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fort 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati, 


At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


At Kalamazoo, with South Hayen Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. Also with G. Rapids & Ind. 
R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. Also with Branch of L. S. & M. SERR. 


At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake $. R. R, for St: Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, 
all intermediate stations. 


at payee City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. Also with Louisville, Ne w Albany & Ch 
cago R. R. 


At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 


At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 
CANCER ; DR P. J. KOONZ, 
Dentist, í 
Cured without the Knife or Pain. | No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY 


: NEW YORK. 
Diseases of Females tossing cas aaministored tor the Painters wee 


tion of Teetix, 
A SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. z 
MRS. M. M. HARDY, 


TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. 4 Concord Square 
BOSTON? 


| HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO $ P, uw 
| Zorms (for Private Seances tm Regular 
Ç a Kioure):i820a 


For seven years Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women in a New York 
Medical College. - F 


Pror. J. M. Comms, M. D., 


143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Pentwater and ; 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


~ 265 Broadway, N. Ya, i 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$20 The Beckwith $20 
Portable Family Sewing Machine, 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND OAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while@he entire machine has 
sorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 
Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYAN1 


AND 


SPIRIT MEDIUM. 


Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 28d and 24th streets, 


NEW YORK. 


ours: 104. mM, to8 P. m. Terms: $2.00 to $3.60. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9 4. m. till 6 P. m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MAN UJFACTURED BY 


E. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 HAST 28d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


‘Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance from our authorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Meranges for persons who scnd me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
i RAPIDS, Mich., 


Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 
Chronic and rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
treated strictly on Botanic principles, 


NO POISON USED 
O Drawer? 391 Counsel at ofice Free 


Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the World. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME!> 


35.000, 


OF, THE CELEBRATED 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made. They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 


706 W. MONROE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 


This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a specialty of all those diseases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
thesemay be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Chronic Di- 
arrhoea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, 
and especially all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

In this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, 
which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 
stood in the way of their cure. 5 

The pecniiar advantage which the practice at this 
Institution possesses over all others is, that in addit 
to all the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
tics and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 


through 
CLAIRVOYANCE, 


tific administration of ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM in all their various 


as well as the sei 
and SPIRITU. 
forms. 

This combination of remedial means can safely be 
relied upon to cure every disease that has not already 
destroyed some yital internal organ. No matter how 
often the patient affected in chronic form may have 
failed in obtaining relief. he shou!d not despair, but 
seek it from 1his, the only Institution where all the 
various methods of cure can be combined. 

‘In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant con- 
sultations upon all kinds of business and upon all 
forms of social affairs can also be obtained. * 

Sealed letters answered. ., 

Reception hoursfrom 9 As M* t65 P. M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the 
world. 


AN letters should be addressed 


Dr. C, A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 706 W. Monroe Street, 
Curcago, ILL. 


The Sexual Question 
The Money Power. 


How shall this Power be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us : 


A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
son, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request. 


“ Sister Lois—I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of so many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add my name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it cande*made to serve, 
instead of ruling us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logical, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

“M L SHERMAN, M. D. 


« ADRIAN, Micu.” 


Price, 15 cen.s single copy; 10 cents if'sent by the 
dozen. ; 


Address: OUR AGH, Battle Creek, Mich, 
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SENT EVERYWHERE! PARTH CLOSETS. 


THE TOLEDO SUN. 


No Chromo Fraud with it. 


DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper or for cut- 


ting dress patterns. 


HON NGER ORGANS The Sun is es to be read. 


PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place on the Centre Table, 
while the old 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES UP ON THE SHELF. 


SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 


Edited and Published by Jno. A. Lant, at 129 Summit 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, 


TERMS: 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; $1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; 5c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
i OMEO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence, 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 
Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, teastworthy and successful. 
—0. Barrett. 


Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z, A Wilson. 


The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
. Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH, 


Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Medium, 


277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 


Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on all 
the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 
and Tests. 
Terme for Open: Letters. oi. ci. ste piece as aale aana eloa 
Y Sealed Letters 
Spirit Prescriptions, 25- cents each, with stamp. ii 

Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 
daily. Terms, $i. : 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. y 

Author of “Clairvoyance made Easy.” Second edi- 
tion now ready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith has been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New Yark city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience., 

YOUR PATRONAGE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 

Address as above. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subseriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. i 

Address as above, 


G. D. HENCK. 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 


Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both, 


Free Jaagés, Free Speech, E7 and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of’ Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOIS WAISBROOKER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


2 


Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra large’ reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes. 


THE MACIC 


Fe 


CLOSED. OPEN. 


Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodorous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture with nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 


ea eee 


i 
| 


CLOSED. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 117. 


OPEN. 


IT WILL LAST A, LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISHED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DIPIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. }MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
86 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. > By Avueusrus K. GARDNER, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of, Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface, Just Reddy. One vol., 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDORSEMENTS AND OPINIONS. 


From Rey. Dr. John Todd, author of the “Student's 
Manual,” etc., etc.—‘‘ You have done well, and I hail 


_| every attempt to lift up or hold back poor humanity 


from evil most praiseworthy. Were youto hear all 
the confessions about ‘Conjugal Sins’ which might 
be made, your ears would give out under the wail.” 


“Ttis a sound, earnest book, written with knowl- 
edge, purpose and feeling.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“ There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion.”’--V. Y. Herald. 


“ The author's words are of great import, and de- 
serve serious attention, They are, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fas- 
tidious.’’—Hvening Post (Chicago), r 


“Tt is unexceptionable in-tone, and calculated to be 
very useful in its advice. We hope it will be sold and 
read, and its counsels heeded.”’—Congregationalist 
(Boston). 


“ Tt is written in the best spirit, scientific and moral, 
and it ought to be read by husbands and wives, and 
fathers snd mothers.” —N. Y. Independent. 


“Tt is elevated in tone, thorough and yet delicate 


in treatment.” —Home Journal, N.Y. . 
Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


G J. MOULTON, Publisher, 
103 FULTON ST., NEW. YORK. 
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